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THE WAY OF WOMAN. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


The Red Folk of Los Angeles town 
Believe all things from heel to crown 
Were made by two good brother-gods. 
The last touch put to clouds and clods, 
And all between ’em—well he might— 
The older brother slipt from sight. 

The younger now left quite alone, 
Contrived some comrades of his own, 
The sort to find and count on when 

In trouble ; they—of course—were men. 
He had just finished off a friend, 

And set him nicely up on end, 

When who appeared, chemised in white, 
But she The Lady of the Night, 

The fair, much-travelled Mistress Moon ! 
She came, perhaps, a bit too soon ; 

The god felt twingeings in his pate, 

But she was meek, at any rate, 

And maybe she would help him love 
.% His friends. She proved a very dove 
— For meekness ; sweet and, oh, so white 
When she stood looking in the door, 
Guarding the wigwams in the night, 

It was all silver on the floor, 

And over and over fairy gleams 

Went dancing through the sleepers’ dreams. 
The men-folk flourished—red or white, 
We thrive when everything is bright— 
Until the gleams forgot to play, 

— And all the shining died away. 

What ailed their darling foster-mother ? 
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They didn’t fly into a passion, 

But kept their eyes out, Indian fashion ; 
They watched her and the younger brother. 
One night—the clouds had come and gone— 
They found out what was going on : 

The two were loving one another ! 

’*T was habit, now, to look around, 

And soon they something further found— 
The dearest little creature, either 
Moonshine or Indian ; no, ’twas neither. 
They guessed and guessed till, by and by, 
One with a patient, gracious eye— 

A poet, seer, prophet, may be— 

Declared ’twas some sort of a baby ; 
Declared, too, while the afflatus tarried, 
That Papa and Miss Moon had long been married. 
The little shining, sweet half-sister, 

The poet blest her, almost kissed her, 

Then softly gave her to their arms, 

A bunch of graces and of charms, 

Ere long so like her fickle mother 

They could not tell the one from t’other. 
Long, long they waited at the door, 
Foster-Mamma came nevermore ; 

And own Papa no more came he : 

Why had they gone, where could they be ! 
The truth was slow in leaking out, 

But now we know beyond a doubt. 

Papa took wings, flew up and on, 

Beyond the wigwam of the dawn ; 

And that she might be ever nigh, 
Ensconced his sweetheart in the sky, 
Where now she is, and aye shall be, 

For all the envious world to see. 

Your paleface mystery may not down 

The Red Folk of Los Angeles town. 

’Tis plain, they say, while love will change, 
Plain why the woman’s heart will range, 
One place today, another tomorrow, jy 
Swinging the world ’twixt joy and sorrow. 
Baby, the first of womankind, 

Had her mother’s beauty and her mind, 
Had all her loveliness, her art 

To play upon the human heart : 

Woman, moon-born, love’s heaven must range, 
As the moon changes she must change. 


Newberry Library, Chicago 
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SEEKING THE LOST ADAM. 


BY DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, U.S.A 


F YOU stand on the northern brow of the Carrizo 
mountains, about seven miles west of the boundary 
line between New Mexico and Arizona, you will 
behold an extensive panorama; to the west you 
will see the red deserts of Arizona; to the north- 
west, some dark, pine-clad summits in Utah ; to the 
northeast, the great white peaks of Colorado, clad 
in eternal snow ; and to the east, the tawny valley 
of the Chaco, the dry mesas and plains of New 
Mexico. Between you and the Colorado mountains 
SLA Sen. lies a dreary, sage-covered land. In its lowest level, 
some 15 miles away, you can, with your field glass, discern the 
cottonwood groves which mark the course of the San Juan, as it 
flows on its way to the Colorado of the West. The view is grand 
but desolate. The sides of the Carrizo mountainsare dark with 
pine and spruce ; the comparatively level summit is nearly 
destitute of timber, but is green with a short and not very 
luxuriant growth of grass. You stand not on a range of 
mountains but on a somewhat circular mountain mass, not 
more than 12 miles in diameter in any direction. 

Pastora peak, 9420 feet above sea level, is the highest point. 
He who stands upon it and gazes on the lesser eminences that 
immediately surround it, will recognize the propriety of the 
Navajo name for this group — Dsilnaodsil, Mountain Sur- 
rounded by Mountains. Carrizo is Spanish for reed (Phrag- 
mites communis), and was applied by the Mexicans to these 
mountains probably by mistake. The Reed mountain of the 
Navajos is the Lékachokai, the mountainous plateau which 
lies immediately south of the Carrizo. Lékachokai signifies 
great white arrow-grass, and is the equivalent of the Spanish 
carrizo. 

In May, beautiful clear streams pour down the sides of the 
Carrizo, but a few weeks later the rocky beds are bare. 
Again, during the brief summer rains, the water flows at 
times to be absorbed by the sands at the base of the mount- 
ains ; but when autumn comes all is again dry. During the 
season when the plains and mesas below afford scanty food 
for the Navajo’s sheep some flocks are driven to the mountain 
pastures, and this pasturage is about the only economic use 
of the mountains. Game is scarce there. When you have 
ridden over them in every direction you will probably con- 
clude that, as a financial speculation, you would not take the 
whole tract as a gift and pay the taxes on it. 

But to the hungry eyes of men who gazed at these mount- 
ains, across the San Juan valley from the heights of Colorado, 
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L. A. Eng Co CROSSING THE CREEK AT WHEATLANDS, 
(The Tuincha Mountains 


they seemed a paradise and a land of wealth. They were on 
an Indian reservation—that was enough, in itself, to make 
them coveted; but in addition to this there had been for years 





CAMP ON EASTERN SLOPE OF THE LOKACHOKAIS, 
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L. A. Eng. Co THE ‘‘ HAYSTACKS.”’ 


a legend circulating among the mining camps of Colorado of 
a great mine in the Carrizo mountains called the Lost Adam. 
The legend said that miners had gone prospecting there and 
had found great wealth ; but after they had built a cabin and 
started to dig they were set on by the Navajos who ‘‘ massa- 
creed ’’ them all except the one that escaped to Colorado and 
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LA Eng. Co OUR CAMP ON THE TSEHILEE. 


Looking toward the Black Mesa ) 
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L. A. Bag. Co SANDSTONE FORMATIONS, 


(Between Carrizo and Lokachokai Mountains.) 


told the tale. For years after this legend was invented, parties 
of prospectors continued to intrude into the mountains and 
cause trouble with the Indians. Men on the borders of the 
reservation sought to stir up a war, on paper at least, and the 
newspapers had often occasion to make announcements of 





L.A Eng Co NAVAJO WEAVERS AND WOOL-CARDER. 
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‘** Atrocities by Red Devils,’’ of ‘‘ Settlers Fleeing for Their 
Lives,’’ and other items of the same sort. 

To put an end if possible to these troubles, and settle for- 
ever the question of the value of the Carrizo mountains as a 
mining region, Gen. A. McD. McCook, while in command of 
the military Department of Arizona, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, determined to make an official exploration of the 
country. If mines of value were found, it was proposed to 
purchase the land from the Indians at a fair price. If no 
mineral wealth were discovered, the sooner prospectors knew 
it, the better. 

Three commissioners were appointed, viz, Gen. McCook, 
Ex-Gov. John IL. Barstow of Vermont and Prof. J. G. Allyn 
of New Mexico. A troop of the 2nd Cavalry under command 
of Capt. E. J. McClernand and a detachment of Indian soldiers 
formed the escort. 
The writer went 
along as medical 
officer. Prof. Al- 
lyn was a mining 
expert and assay- 
ist; but in addi- 
tion we had two 
other mineral- 
ogists and assay- 
ists and an ex- 
perienced Western 
prospector to per- 
form the special 
work of investiga- 
tion. Mr. Cecil 
Baring and Mr. 
Robert McCook 
accompanied the 
party as lookers- 
on. No newspaper 
reporters were al- 
lowed to go with 
us to the Carrizo 
mountains; but 
Capt. Jack Craw- 
ford, the Poet 
Scout, came as a 
correspondent as 
far as our first 
camp on the Tse- 
hilee, and there 


he left us. LA Eng Co 
MANUELITO, THE FAMOUS NAVAJO CHIEF, 
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We left Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, 
on the 12th of May, 
1892, and were 
gone just 29 days, 
14 days of which 
time were spent in 
the Carrizo mount- 
ains. The expedi- 
tion was perfectly 
organized from be- 
ginning to end and 
we encountered no 
hardships. I pre- 
sume all who par- 
ticipated in the 
journey look back 
to it as a pleasure 
excursion. The 
scenery along our 
route was for the 
most part pictur- 
esque, and al- 
though much of it 
might have sur- 
prised one unused 
to the strange 
freaks of nature in 
the Arid Region, to 
old dwellers in the 
Southwest it pos- 
1. A Eng. Co. i 

COLUMN OF RED, HOMOGENEOUS saNpstone, S€SSed but little of 

NEAR CARRIZO MOUNTAINS. novelty. The ac- 
companying views 
show the more interesting scenes along our route. 

We were able to take our wagons as far as our camp on 
the Tsehilee at the western foot of the Lékachokai mountains. 
From here to the Carrizo mountains we had to use our pack- 
train. We crossed the Lékachokai mountains from Tsehilee 
in one day and camped on the 17th in a spot of rare beauty. 
This was a verdant bench on the eastern slope of the Léka- 
chokai. Around us the aspen, the birch and the oak were be- 
ginning to put forth their spring buds. These were over- 
shadowed by the tall tops of the pines. Behind us—to the 
west—rose a high rocky pinnacle on which the snows of winter 
still lingered, while before and below us the barren mesas and 
plains spread out to the distant base of the La Plata mountains. 
To the north, our goal, the Carrizo mountains, bounded the view. 
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L. A. Eng. Co. 
LOKACHOKAI MOUNTAINS, FROM THE CARRIZO FOOTHILLS. 
Capt. Hughes, who wrote the account of Doniphan’s famous 
Expedition in 1846, says of these mountains, or of the neigh- 
boring and similar groups of Chuska and Tuincha, that they 
consist of granite piled upon granite into the region of eternal 
snow. Our train led us 
over one of the highest » 
pointsin therange. We 
saw only a few small | 
drifts of soft, fast-thaw- 
ing snow, and our 
Indian companions told | 
us that within another 
month not a trace of it 
would be left. The 
Lokachokai mountains 
are covered with thick 
forests of pine (Ainus 
ponderosa) and spruce 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia. ) 
They seem an excellent 
place for game, and 
no doubt game once 
abounded here. A few 
deer, wild turkey and 
dusky grouse may still 
be found, it is said. 
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Our party killed one black bear, one grouse and one deer on 
the whole trip, but saw nothing else to shoot except the 
beautiful little Abert’s squirrel which abounds among the 
pines. Our Indian soldiers made great havoc of these, and on 
the morning after we crossed the mountains every one of the 
dusky hunters wore a bushy tail in his hat band. 

As soon as our party arrived in the Carrizo mountains our 
experts began to explore in every direction with great energy. 
Plenty of mineral was found, beautiful to behold but worth- 
less. The monuments and landmarks of former prospectors 
were discovered in abundance also. Fearing that we might 
have overlooked something of value, Gen. McCook sent word 
to some persons who were known to have prospected the 
mountains and located claims in them, asking them to come 
and show their discoveries, assuring them of protection in 
their rights if the claims had any value. Several of these 
gentlemen came promptly to our camp and showed us where 
they had staked out the Boggy Snoggy, the Lucky Bill and 
other felicitously named mines; but they showed us nothing 


. that our experts had not already discovered. 


One of our visiting prospectors assured us that he had struck 
very rich ore. Being asked who assayed it, he mentioned the 
name of a firm of dealers in general merchandise at Las Vegas. 
This reminds one of Gov. Peck’s famous Nebuchadnezzar 
Mineral Spring, whose water had been analyzed by the chem- 
ist of a livery stable. 

But the prospectors were not our only visitors, while in camp 
at the mountains. Many Indians came to see us, some of 
whom were invited to counsel with the commissioners about 
the sale of the mountains. One of these was Manuelito, a 
noted warrior and chief of the Navajos, since deceased. He 
and General McCook had known one another many years ago 
when the General served as a young officer in New Mexico. 
Their warm regard was mutual, their meeting cordial ; but all 
this did not make Manuelito willing to part with his land. 
‘* How much will you take for the mountains in case the white 
men wish to buy them ?’’ the chief was asked. ‘‘A pile of 
silver as big as the mountain,’’ he replied. Another chief 
who came to the council was Black Horse,a man of great local 
influence in the neighborhood of the Carrizo mountains. 

On the morning of June rst we left the Carrizo mountains, 
and at night camped once more on our verdant bench on the 
eastern slope of the Lékachokai. We crossed the Lékachokai 
and reached our old camp on Tsehilee creek on the following 
day. Here the wagons were sent back to Fort Defiance to 
await us there, while the mounted party, with the pack train, 
proceeded to explore that paradise of the antiquarian, the 
Cafion de Chelly. Chelly is but a Spanish spelling of the 
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Navajo name. The Indians apply the name to all branches of 
the cafion; but of late years the United States Geological Sur- 
vey has applied to the important north branch of this high- 
walled valley the name of Cafion del Muerto, because mem- 
bers of the survey exhumed a few corpses from one of the 
ruined cliff-dwellings there. As this name is now displayed 
on all government maps of the region, I suppose we will have 
to accept it. It was, then, into the Cafion del Muerto that we 
descended, by means of a horse-trail, skillfully constructed 
along the precipitous cliffs, by the Navajo Indians. We ex- 
amined some of the more accessible ruins and remained two 
nights in the cafion. But many of the ruins were not to be 
reached. The field glass brought them to view hundreds of 
feet from both top and bottom of perpendicular cliffs. ‘‘Birds 
were like men in the old days’’ say the Navajo story-tellers, 
‘‘and it was Bird People who dwelt in these houses. If they 
had not wings, how could they have entered them ?’’ 

Our second camp in the cafion was at the mouth of Monu- 
ment Creek, close to those oft-pictured landmarks, the Monu- 
ments, or captains, as they are variously called. From this 
camp, on June 8th, we clambered out of the cafion, by another 
break-neck trail (not so skillfully constructed as that by which 
we had entered, yet not presenting such difficulties to the ab- 
original engineer) and soon after entered the piny shades of 
the Navajo Forest. 

Our return to Fort Defiance—a military post in the old days, 
an Indian agency now — was not by the way we left it. We 
took it in the rear, as it were, coming down the Cajfioncito 
Bonito from the west. 

At Defiance we found ambulances awaiting us, and were 
glad to quit our saddles and take spring seats for a change. 
When we left Defiance we had intended to camp at Rock 
Springs, where we passed a night on our way out, but a high 
wind and sand storm prevailed and we pushed on to Fort 
Wingate, where we arrived in the evening after a day’s drive 
of over forty miles. 

The commissioners, though placing reliance on the hasty 
assays made in the field, did not rest their conclusions on 
these. Specimens from all the mines were sent to different re- 
nowned laboratories before the final reports were made; but 
all pronounced the ores to be those of base metals. 

Yet this experience did not altogether quench the hopes of 
prospectors. I heard later, that within a month after we left 
the Carrizo mountains, a prominent citizen of Gallup, New 
Mexico, well known to the Indians, went in there to look for 
mineral. He was armed with a subpoena or some other big 
legal document with the bird of liberty emblazoned on it. This 
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he presented to all Indians whom he met as his authority from 
the Great Father to explore their land. 

But the excitement seems at last to have died out. It isa 
long time since I have seen in the papers accounts of Indian 
‘* atrocities ’’’ in those parts, and in the meantime the Navajo 
shepherd tends his flocks every summer, in peace, on the top 
of the Carrizo Mountains. 


Washington, D. ¢ 


ON THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


BY H. N. R 





HE average traveler looks forward with some- 
thing like dread to the few hours it will take 
his train to traverse the Mojave desert ; and 
in the passage pulls down window and blind 
that he may not see that grey, desolate land 
at all. Itsometimes seems as if many trav- 
elers were really afraid they might learn 
something. And there is a great deal to 
be learned in the desert, and a great deal of 
interest to be had from it. 

I shall not dwell on the remarkable landscapes and atmos- 
pheric effects, the wonderful lucidity of the distances, the 
strangely beautiful mirages, the rivers upside down, the parti- 
colored mountain ranges, the valleys far below sea-level, the 
curious vegetation, the scant but characteristic animal life. 
Nor on the half-pathetic human interest with which the gaunt, 
stubborn prospector has invested this forbidding land ; he has 
braved the dangers and hardships of the desert, and forced it to 
tolerate him and even pay him with gold or silver or borax 
from the painted peaks or glaring valleys. His lonely trails 
lead away from the railroad to the unknown. His 20-mule 
wagons, heaped with borax from 20 miles away, stand by the 
track at Daggett; and to Danby a monstrous steam traction 
wagon trundles 35 tons of salt at a trip from a dead lake 30 
southeast. 

But I meant to speak briefly of a creature of other ages—a 
very interesting and accessible volcanic crater five miles east of 
Bagdad, a lunch station on the Santa Fé Route. 

To enable me toexamine this unusually fine specimen, the 
conductor stopped the train in front of the cone, and I walked 
over to it across its lava flows. It is about three miles from 
the track, and the rim of the crater is about 250 to 300 feet 
above its base. The railroad passes to the north of the vol- 
cano. On the south side the crater is broken down about half 
way, by its latest flow of lava—whose broad, black reach is 
glossy as if it had cooled but yesterday, instead of a thousand 
years ago. 
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We can follow the flow up into the very crater, which is 
filled to the level of the gap with scoriz and other products of 
old fires, and covered with a white ash which looks like clay. 
The inside of the crater is so steep that it is difficult to climb to 
the rim, about 150 feet above us; but we are repaid for the 
toil. From the rim the view is broad and interesting, across 
the wierd desert reaches. Away to the west may be seen 
another crater, very similar to this one. 

We will circle the whole rim, which in places is not more 
than two feet thick. At one point on the western rim is a 
little monument of lava fragments, and in it is deposited a 
record-book containing the names of a few visitors, a majority 
of whom, I believe, have been from other countries. 

Passing down and out the gap, and following around the 
eastward side of the cone, we find a basin about 300 feet wide 
and 600 feet long, lined with lava. On this side the outer 
walls of the crater are nearly perpendicular. 

There are many curious aspects in the lava flows. Some 
are visibly superposed on more ancient ones. In places the 
flow is almost smooth as glass ; in others it is split by yawning 
fissures ; and again the whole surface is infinitely splintered— 
the result of explosions of gas during the cooling. Here and 
there, too, are little nodules of obsidian, quarter of an inch to 
an inch in diameter. 

All about this black desolation—even into its very crannies 
and crevices—-the winter rains bring life and beauty in start- 
ling contrast. They carpet the desert wastes with innumer- 
able delicate flowers. But itis not for long. The forgetful 
rains go their ways; and the fierce sun shrivels them to the 
soft monotone of the desert. 


South Pasadena, Cal. 


THE FIRST MARTYR. 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF SAN DIEGO.* 


BY FRANK DE THOMA 


EASURABLY well-peopled was the country around 
San Diego, when Father Junipero Serra estab- 
lished there, on July 16, 1769, the first mission in 
Upper California ; for in a circumference of about 
thirty miles were more than twenty native settle- 
ments, called by the Spaniards ‘‘rancherias.’’ 
Their denizens did not enjoy the best reputation ; 
an oid Franciscan chronicler describes them as 
insolent, arrogant and thievish. It seems that the 
good friar did not exaggerate, for hardly had the 
commander, Portola, departed with the main body 
of his small force, in search of an overland route to the port of Mon- 
terey, when (August 15, 1769), the natives attacked the small garrison. 
A few shots fired among the nude mob—four dead and three wounded— 
taught the Indians a Jesson. 


* See page 154 
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Six years passed in peace. The friars, following their policy of keep- 
ing soldiers and converts apart, in the latter part of 1773 moved the 
mission nine miles inland from the presidio, to a locality better adapted 
to growing Indian corn and wheat, their two staples. The Fathers’ zeal 
and labor were not lost, for in that year the new mission had already a 
settlement of seventy-six Indians; nor had its material interest been 
neglected, as the live stock then in existence demonstrates: 40 cattle, 
64 sheep, 55 goats, 19 hogs, 2 jacks, 2she burros, 17 mares, 3 foals, 9 
horses, 4 riding and 18 pack-mutes, 233 animals altogether. 

At that time the greatest event in the California calendar was the 
4th of October, the feast of St. Francis of Assis, founder of the mendi- 
cant religious orders. The mission of San Diego de Alcal4 was not 
behind in doing honor, in 1775, to the “‘Seraphic Father.”’ Fray Luis 
Jayme and Fray Vicente Fuster were kept busy with the vesper (Oct. 3), 
administering baptism to sixty new converts; and on the feast day 
proper there was great rejoicing. Castilians and Indians assisted at the 
solemn mass and procession, and later intermingled in sport and play. 
Horse and foot-races were run, the Spaniard displayed his agility in the 
graceful art of fencing, and the Californian his sure eye and hand with 
bow and arrow. Mirth and harmony ruled supreme, and neither soldier 
nor friar thought that within exactly a month this peaceful scene 
would be transformed into one of savage bloodshed. The true causes of 
the revolt which broke out early in November are unknown. Doubt- 
less the largest factor was that which causes revolts in schools—a chaf- 
ing under restraint. The more unruly scholars of the missionaries did 
not like to be taught. 

At any rate, a few days after the feast, two of the Indians baptized on 
October 3 fled from the mission to the mountains, where they wan- 
dered from rancheria to rancheria, inciting the Indians to revolt. A few 
rancherias refused to take part in the conspiracy, but among the rest a 
day was finally agreed upon for a massacre of the friars and soldiers. 

Vague rumors of the impending danger reached the garrison and mis- 
sion, but no heed was paid; the soldier despised the nude native, and 
the Franciscan trusted too much in the docility of his new converts. 

It was near midnight of Nov. 4, 1775, when eight hundred savages, 
armed with bows and clubs, stealthily stole upon the unsuspecting 
sleepers in the doomed mission of San Diego de Alcal4. A short dis- 
tance from the stockade, the horde divided; and one party set out to 
destroy the presidio, nine miles distant. It had been agreed to give 
the latter party sufficient time to reach the post, and to delay until then 
the assault on the mission. The firing of the mission was to be the sig- 
nal for the attack upon the garrison. So blind was the confidence of 
the Spaniards that even the most ordinary precautions had been neg- 
lected. In the fort not a single sentry was on guard. 

It was one o’clock in the morning when the Indians crept within the 
shade of the mission walls. Some surrounded the huts of the converts, 
compelling them, under threat of instant death, to remain quiet ; others 
invaded the vestry, broke open the chests and stole the church orna- 
ments. None of the inmates had been awakened, yet, and the Indians 
moved cautiously to the part of the building used by the four soldiers. 
In front of the guardhouse a campfire was still burning. The Indians 
snatched firebrands and applied them to the building, which was quickly 
enveloped in flames, whereupon the savages sent forth their horrible 
war Cry. 

The shouts, heat, smoke and glare finally awoke the two fathers and 
the four soldiers, also two children, the son and the nephew of Don 
José Francisco de Ortega, lieutenant in command ofthetroops. Every- 
thing was now confusion and consternation. Father Vicente Fuster 
and the two boys rushed safely from their rooms to the guardhouse, 
whence the soldiers were already firing upon the savages. The black- 
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smith ran in the same direction, but was killed by the Indians. One of 
the two carpenters, after shooting one of the Indians who had broken 
into the shop, joined the soldiers; but his companion, Ursulino, con- 
fined by rheumatism to his bed, died the next day from the cruel treat- 
ment inflicted upon him by the mob. This poor man, after an arrow 
had pierced his breast, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Indian, thou who hast killed 


me, may God pardon thee!’’ In his testament, made the next morning, 
he left to the Mission Indians all his little savings and few earthly 
belongings. 


The noble Father Luis Jayme, instead of taking refuge with the sol- 
diers, walked straight towards the nearest group of Indians, to whom he 
extended the customary greeting, ‘Children, love God!’’ In the same 
instant, the furious band dragged him away to the bank of the creek, 
where his habit was torn from him and his nude body cruelly beaten 
with clubs and pierced by arrows until life became extinct. 

While some of the Indians tortured their innocent victim, others con- 
tinued the assault on the guardroom, which by this time was all aflame. 

The brave defenders, six men and two children, amid a hail of arrows, 
clubs and stones showered upon them by four hundred demons, fought 
like true heroes. One of the soldiers, who, in the hurry and excitement 
had neglected to put on his leather cuirass, was already disabled; the 
other three and the carpenter kept up a steady fire, the boys and the 
missionary loading the muskets. 

The smoke and heat were becoming insufferable and the Castilians 
had to choose between being roasted alive, and seeking another shelter. 
Adjoining the guardhouse was a temporary kitchen; it only had three 
walls hardly higher than a man’s body. The fourth side was open, and 
the roof consisted of a few bushes to keep out the sun’s rays. To 
this miserable bulwark the besieged retired, and from there kept up the 
unequal combat. The Indians hurled arrows, clubs and firebrands 
through the open side at these modern Spartans. To improve their 
weak shelter, some of the defenders brought from the adjoining store- 
room boxes, sacks and chests and barricaded the open side. 

Only the two soldiers were now left, the corporal and a private, be- 
sides the missionary, to carry on the fight—all the others had been dis- 
abled. A joyful shout went up from the Indians. They had been 
joined by the party sent out to surprise the presidio, who had re- 
turned without accomplishing their purpose, owing to the haste of fir- 
ing the mission. While still at a distance from the post, they had seen 
the flames arise, and being afraid that this spectacle might alarm the 
garrison, had returned to join their brethren. 

The end seemed to be fast approaching. Only a few rounds of pow- 
der were left the Spaniards. At this supreme moment Father Vicente 
remembered that one of the chests forming the breastwork contained 
powder and lead. A glance at the barricade and he detected the box— 
its sides already burning. As by a miricle the fire had not reached the 
canisters containing the black grains, more precious now to Castile’s 
sons than all the gold of El Dorado. 

With this new supply, the most imminent danger vanished and fresh 
hope awoke. The besieged kept their enemies at bay until daybreak, 
when the Indians, gathering their wounded and dead, gave up the fight 
and departed toward the mountains. Eight Caucasians had withstood, 
during four hours, the assault of eight hundred Indians. 

The enemy had hardly disappeared, when the converts came in search 
of the missionary, and sobbing and crying informed him that they bad 
been kept close prisoners in their huts, unable to render any assistance. 
The first thing Fray Vicente did was to send one of the Indians to the 
presidio, and others to look for his companion, Luis, of whose fate 
he was yet ignorant. The searching party soon returned with the life- 
less body of the martyr, covered with bruises, pierced by arrows, his 
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skull crushed in, and his features a mass of lacerated flesh. So disfig- 
ured was the corpse, that only the whiteness of the skin identified it as 
Father Luis Jayme. 

The Indian sent by the survivors brought the first news of the horri- 
ble tragedy to the garrison of the presidio. Owing to the absence of 
the commander, Lieutenant Ortega, who, in company with the friars 
Fermin Francisco Lassuen and Gregorio Amurrio, had gone north in 
the latter part of October, to establish the Mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano, discipline had become so lax that not asentry was on guard dur- 
ing the night. This is the only explanation for the strange conduct of 
the soldiers, who alleged absolute ignorance, and insisted that they had 
neither heard the continual discharge of musketry during the night, 
nor perceived the flames of the burning building. Immediately after 
receiving the sad news, the garrison set out for the mission and from 
there escorted the survivors back to the presidio, carrying also the 
bodies of Fray Luis Jayme, the blacksmith José Romero, and the carpen- 
ter Ursulino, whose remains today rest in the graveyard of San Diego 
“old town.”’ 

Messengers were sent to the lieutenant, at San Juan Capistrano and to 
the commander of California, Don Fernando de Rivera, at Monterey. 
Ortega arrived a few days afterwards in San Diego, and at once began 
active investigations, imprisoning and punishing many Indians. But 
his activity was stopped by the commander. Rivera received the news 
in the evening of December 13, 1775, in Monterey. Three days after- 
wards he started with thirteen soldiers, and on January 4th, 1776, was 
joined by the forces under the command of the Lieutenant Colonel Don 
Juan Bautista Anza, who had come with settlers from Soriora. Arrived 
at San Diego, Rivera took the command. Between the Governor and 
Anza existed great rivalry, and owing to this circumstance, though the 
force now numbered about sixty soldiers and remained for twenty days 
in San Diego, no active measures were taken by Rivera to investigate 
the revolt and mete out justice. So most of the conspirators escaped ; 
and thus ended the first Indian uprising in California. 

Albuquerque, N. M 


To A ZAPOTEC GIRL.” 


BY OWEN WALLACE. 


Of light import to thee, I trow, 
Whether within thy joyous veins 

The blood of Indian kings doth flow— 
Or nomads of the plains. 


Whose hands have reared these crumbling walls— 
What people came to kneel and pray? 

Of musing vain, there never falls 
One shadow o’er thy day. 


Yet of the place thou seem’st a part, 
Thou radiant, free, unconscious one— 

Like yonder crimson flower, whose heart 
Is opening to the sun. 


Unknown its source, unguessed its fate, 
It presses to the light above. 

Thy dreams are of a dusky mate— 
Thou knowest well to love. 


With him shalt thou full harvest reap, 
Of toil, of joy, and woe. At last 
Thou, too, shalt sink in dreamless sleep, 
_ Like that which shrouds the past. 
hy all p. 128. 
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THE DOLL OF THE WHITE DEVILS. 


BY MARY T. VAN DENBURGH. 


HOY SUEY lived in a little garret in China- 
town. Her father was porter and drudge at 
the drug store on the street below, and 
worked from early morning until late at night, 
so Choy Suey seldom saw him. He would 
have been glad of a son; the little girl he 
regarded only as an expense and a misfor- 
tune. But Ging loved her baby, 

When Choy Suey woke in the morning her 
mother was at the sewing-machine, with a big 
pile of work at her left side. The machine 

rattled away most of the day, with short intervals of rest when 

Ging prepared the food that was necessary for their existence. 

As each piece of work was finished, it was transferred to her 

right, and this pile grew larger and the other smaller as the day 

wore away ; but Choy Suey never saw the pile at the left en- 
tirely disposed of, for this happened long after she had lain 
down on some old bedding in the corner and gone to sleep. 

So, little petting and few amusements fell to the lot of Choy 
Suey. The neighboring roofs shut off the view from the win- 
dow. She was not permitted to go out of the bare room, whose 
only ornament was the ‘‘ Joss.”” This wasa doll-like figure of 
a god, in a box with a glass front. It stood on a shelf at one 
end of the room, and before it were some incense holders ; oc- 
casionally a stick of incense smouldered there and added to 
the closeness of the garret. Choy Suey often longed to have 
the Joss to play with. 

She particularly wanted a plaything one warm afternoon, 
when the sun shone on the roof and turned the garret into an 
oven. Ging’s bundle of sewing was unusually large; so large 
that as she sat at the machine she could not see the door, 
which she had been obliged to open for air. Choy Suey 
wandered to the opening. The sound of shuffling footsteps 
and sing-song voices coming up the long stairway from the street 
fascinated the lonely child. She darted out of the door, and 
sat down on the top stair. The rumble of the cable cars and the 
clang of the bells as they neared the street crossing added to her 
desire to see what was going on in the strange, outside world. 
She put her feet on the third step, and moved her seat to the 
second. In this way she descended the long flight, and found 
herself at the street door. She crouched at the foot of the 
stairs and peered out at the wonderful sights. 

Soon her attention was attracted by a little bundle lying on 
the sidewalk in front of her. Watching achance when no one 
was passing, she went slowly and hesitatingly out of the door, 
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seized the package, and hurried in again as fast as she could. 
She sat on the stairs, and took off the string and paper, reveal- 
ing an object of marvelous beauty. It was only a cheap little 
doll, lost by some careless child, but Choy Suey thought it far 
handsomer than Joss; forit had lovely red cheeks, charming 
blue eyes, and long, soft hair. Then its clothing was so fine! 
Choy Suey laid it down to examine the shoes and stockings, 
and oh, wonder! the eyes closed and the doll was asleep! 
Choy Suey lifted the strange creature, and it awoke immedi- 
ately. This was repeated again and again ; the child was ob- 
livious to all but the doll. She forgot the people in the street ; 
forgot the garret room and Ging at her sewing machine ; for 
her the world consisted of a door-step and a little doll. 

The afternoon slipped away, the fog rolled in from the ocean, 
the draft up the stairway was cold and damp, and Choy Suey 
was thinly dressed. At dusk she fell asleep, and the passers 
did not notice the small, shivering heap. 

At the usual time for the evening meal, Ging rose wearily 
and looked around for the little girl. To her amazement she 
was not there. Ging went down stairs, found the baby, car- 
ried her up, and laid her in a corner. Then she hastily ate 
some food, and resumed her sewing. 

After a couple of hours Choy Suey began to toss and moan, 
and soon her choking, gasping breath made itself heard above 
the noise of the machine. Ging went to her, took her in her 
arms and tried to quiet her; but the choking grew worse and 
Ging was alarmed. She went down to the drug store, where 
she bought some dried lizards, a sure remedy for sore throat. 
Even this did not help Choy Suey. As she lifted the 
child from one arm to the other, the mother felt a hard lump 
under the little calico apron. She drew it out, and found it 
was a doll, dressed in foreign clothing. She snatched it away 
in horror. Some ‘‘ white devil’’ had given the child this thing 
to make her ill and perhaps kill her. 

She placed the doll on the shelf before the Joss, hoping by 
his influence to counteract the evil, but she grew more and 
more anxious, for Choy Suey was breathing with so much diffi- 
culty that it seemed as if her strength must soon be exhausted. 

Ging began to carry her up and down the room, for she ap- 
peared a trifle more comfortable when she walked with her. A 
few steps took her the length of the room; then she turned, 
and continued her march back and forth. At one of the turns, 
before the Joss, Choy Suey, unseen by her mother reached out 
her hand and took the doll. Then she rolled over and nestled 
her head against her mother ; presently her breathing became 
easier, and she fell asleep. When Ging, after carefully arrang- 
ing the old blanket, placed the baby on it, she saw the doll in 
the wide sleeve, where it had caught when the little hand re- 
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laxed in sleep. Here was a wonderful thing! What did it 
mean? 

It was evident that the god was not angry, for he had cured 
the child. But how did it happen that the doll that Ging had 
offered for him to wreak his vengeance on was now in the lov- 
ing embrace of Choy Suey? And as she worked far into the 
morning hours, to make up for lost time, it seemed to Ging 
that the clattering machine took up the question, and asked of 
her, of Joss, of all within hearing, ‘‘ What does it mean? 
What does it mean ?’’ 

The question was never answered, and Choy Suey is looked 
upon with awe by the mothers of the Chinese Quarter, as the 
child for whom Joss worked a miracle. 

Los Gatos, Cal 


CALIFORNIA AND THE CALIFORNIANS. 


OTHING so apt has been written in so few words upon this sig- 
nificant text as David Starr Jordan’s judicial article in the De- 
cember Atlantic Monthly. From that expert and eloquent 

study, these brief excerpts are made; but the entire article should be 
read not only by all Californians but by all Westerners. 

The Californian [says Dr. Jordan] loves his State because his State 
loves him, and he returns her love with a fierce affection that men of 
other regions are slow to understand. Hence he is impatient of outside 
criticism. Those who do not love California cannot understand her, and, 
to his mind, their shafts, however aimed, fly wide of the mark. * * * 
It is said in the Alps that “not all the vulgar people who come to Cha- 
mounix can ever make Chamounix vulgar.’’ For similar reasons, not all 
the sordid people who drift overland can ever vulgarize California. Her 
fascination endures, whatever the accidents of population. The charm 
of California has, in the main, three sources,—scenery, climate, and 
freedom of life. 

To know the glory of California scenery, one must live close to it 
through changing years. From Siskiyou to San Diego, from Mendocino 
to Mariposa, Tahoe to the Farralones, lake, crag, or chasm, forest, 
mountain, valley, orisland, river, bay, orjutting headland, every one bears 
the stamp of its own peculiar beauty ; a singular blending of richness, 
wildness and warmth. * * * * Asthere is from end to end of Cali- 
fornia scarcely one commonplace mile, so from one end of the year to 
the other there is hardly a tedious day. Two seasons only has Califor- 
nia, but two are enough if each in its way be perfect. Some have called 
the climate “‘monotonous,’’ but so, no doubt, is good health. In 
terms of Eastern experience, the seasons may be defined as late in the 
summer and early in the fall. 

So far as man is concerned, the one essential fact is that he is never the 
climate’s slave; he is never beleaguered by the powers of the air. Winter 
and summer alike call him out of doors, In summer he is not languid, 
for the air is never sultry. In most regions he is seldom hot, forin the 
shade or after nightfall the dry air is always cool. 

When it rains, the air may be chilly, indoors or out, but it is never 
cold enough to make the remorseless base-burner a welcome alternative. 
The habit of roasting one’s self all winter longis unknown in California. 

The climate of California is especially kind to childhood and old age. 
Men live longer there, and, if envestell' by dissipation, strength of body 
is better conserved. To children the conditions of life are particularly 
favorable. The children of California, other things being equal, are 
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larger, stronger, and better formed than their Eastern cousins of the 
same age. This advantage of development lasts, unless cigarettes, late 
hours, or grosser forms of dissipation come in to destroy it. A whole- 
some, sober, out-of-door life in California invariably means a vigorous 
maturity. 

A third element of charm in California is that of personal freedom. 
The dominant note in the social development of the State is individual- 
ism, with all that this implies of good or evil. Man is man, in Califor- 
nia: he exists for his own sake, not as a part of a social organism. 

The Californian is a man from somewhere or anywhere in America or 
Europe, typically from New England, perhaps, who has learned a thing 
or two he did not know in the East, and perhaps has forgotten some 
things it would have been as well to remember. 

In an old civilization men grow like trees in a close-set forest. Indi- 
vidual growth and symmetry give way to the necessity of crowding. 
There is no room for spreading branches, and the characteristic qualities 
and fruitage develope only at the top. On the frontier men grow as the 
California live oak, which, in the open field, sends its branches far and 
wide. 

With plenty of elbow-room, the Californian works out his own inborn 
character. If he is greed malicious, intemperate by nature, his bad 

ualities rise to the bmn degree in California, and sometimes to the 
ird, The whole responsibility rests on himself. 

In like manner the virtues become intensified in freedom. Nowhere 
in the world can one find men and women more hospitable, more refined, 
more charming, than in the homes of prosperous California, And these 
homes, whether in the pine forests of the Sierras, in the orange groves of 
the South, in the peach orchards of the Coast Range, or on the great 
stock ranches, are the delight of all visitors who enter their open doors, 

The typical Californian has largely outgrown provincialism. He has 
seen much of the world, and he knows the varied worth of varied lands. 
He travels more widely than the man of any other state, and has the edu- 
cation which travel gives. * * * A knowledge of his own country is 
a matter of course. He has no sympathy ‘with the essential provinciality 
of the mind which knows the Eastern seabord, and has some measure 
of acquaintance with countries and cities, and with men from Ireland or 
Italy, but which is densely ignorant of our own vast domain, and thinks 
that all that lies beyond Philadelphia belongs to the West.’ 

* * Contact with the facts of nature has taught the Californian 
eaaien in itself. To have elbow-room is to touch nature at more 
angles ; and whenever she is touched, she is an insistent teacher. What- 
ever is to be done the typical Californian knows how to do it, and how to 
doit well. He is equal to every occasion. He can cinch his own saddle, har- 
ness his own team, bud his own grape-vines, cook his own break fast, 
— his own house ; and because he cannot go to the market for every 

ittle service, prefers 'to serve himself. 

In dealing with college students in California, one is impressed by 
their boundless ingenuity. If anything needs doing some student can 
do it for you. Is it to sketch a water-fall, to engrave a portrait, to write 
a sonnet, to mend a saddle, to sing a song, to build an engine, or to 
**bust a bronco,” there is someone at hand who can do it, and do it artisti- 
cally. * * * With all this, the social life is, in its essentials, that of 
the rest of the United States, for the same blood flows in the veins of 
those whose influence dominates it. Under all its deviations lies the old 
Puritan conscience, which is still the backbone of the civilization of the 
republic. Life there is a little fresher, a little freer, a good deal richer 
in its physical aspects, but for these reasons, possibly, more intensely 
and characteristically American. * * * It is the most cosmopolitan 
of all the States of the Union, and such it will remain. Whatever the 
fates may bring, the people will be tolerant, hopeful, and adequate, sure 
of themselves, masters of the present, fearless of the future. 
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A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bo!s. 


Author of “The Shield of the Ficur-de-lis,”” “A Modern Pagan,” ‘‘Columbus ana 
Beatriz,” ** Martha Corey,"’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HE murderer was cool and stolid in the moment 
of his great escape. He fumbled in the pockets 
of the corpse until he found the warrant and the 
letter, at the sight of which he exclaimed in 
triumph, “Yes, it was the hand of God! He did 
not will that my innocent child should: suffer.’’ 
He tore the papers into tiny fragments and 
trampled them into the dust as if he feared that 
the wind might carry them abroad. 

He threw himself heart and soul into trifling details of 

action, to avoid the lurking threat of fate; but at the 

sound of an approaching footstep the cold sweat broke 

. out upon his brow. At that instant the mark of Cain was set 

upon him, and he knew himself to be a murderer. He looked 
about him and saw no ready means of escape. The rough road ended 
at the gold-mine. The cafion was a cul-de-sac in the mountains, The 
slopes were steep and rocky. To scale the open rise of ground was to 
make himself a target for observation. He thought of taking refuge in 

a tunnel of the mine, but as he turned and stood hesitating the new- 

comer was upon him. It was the Indian who had done his errand. 

Fairfax drew a breath of relief. An impulse more evil than that 
which had guided his dagger slid into his mind. The Indian was alone 
and without witnesses. Who could prove that he was not the murderer? 

Fairfax faced the horrified look in Antonio’s eyes with an evil smile. 
He pointed to the pistols upon the grass. ‘‘This man attempted my 
life,’’ he said. ‘‘ In self-defense I struck him, and this is the result.” 

Antonio bent over the form of hisenemy. He had an inborn respect 
for the dead and he closed the glassy eyes and straightened the distorted 
limbs. Then he looked up at Fairfax with a quick appreciation of his 
danger. ‘‘ Will you give yourself up?’ he inquired. 

‘Shall I put my head ina lion’s jaws? Do you mean to betray me ?”’ 

He had become a man to be shunned and dreaded; but Antonio 
remembered only that he was Dorothea’s father. 

“*You wish, then, to make your escape?” he said. ‘‘ The main road 
runs north and south at the foot of th: cafion. To avoid that you must 
climb the hill to the west, where you see that dry water-course, and by 
following it upward you will reach the higher mountains, By still con- 
tinuing westward you strike the stage road over beyond Leona,’”’ He 
gave these directions with averted head. It was as if he were making a 
compact with evil. Fairfax made no further delay. He fied as if al- 
ready pursued, and Antonio was left alone with the dead. 

The sky of a sudden had become overcast, and the fitful wind now 
came from the desert, with the breath of a furnace and the tension of 
imprisoned electricities This desert wind, like the fohn wind of the 
Swiss mountains, shrivels the herbage, sends the wild beast panting to 
his lair, and makes the heart of man weary as he lagsat work. Antonio 
thought of Dorothea with a keen pang of apprehension. His beloved 
must suffer a sorrow worse than death. The shadow of sin must fa’! 
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would be an outcast from that world which was her lawful place. 
She would know, as Antonio’s people did, what it is to stand outside the 
gates of happy humanity, to see honors, dignity and the applause of 
men placed out of reach behind barriers impalpable as air yet strong 
as steel. A hundred shafts of scorn would fall upon her heart, not 
hardened like Antonio’s to suffer them in patience. 

A flash of thought revealed to him, for the first time, the practical 
aspects of life allied upon the side of his love and hope. He believed 
that he might win Dorothea’s heart; now it seemed possible that he 
might honor rather than dishonor her by offering her protection as his 
wife. He was sure that Burke, the ambitious lawyer, proud of his 
family, hating the unconventional, would never love so blindly as to wed 
even the remote implication of disgrace. 

Antonio sprang to his feet and stretched his arms into the air, a bliss- 
ful smile upon his lips. Is not that life complete which can count one 
fair and radiant moment, even though it cannot bid it stay? 

Two men came hurrying upthecafion. Antonio recognized them as 
Jennings’s clerks. They saw him, and they saw the body of the mur- 
dered man, and Antonio read his future in the look that leaped into 
their eyes. 

The first impulse of a tremendous emotion with men of a certain class 
is towards blasphemy. Both swore in a breath as they bent above the 
motionless form lying in its blood. Both by a common purpose threw 
themselves upon the unresisting Indian, overwhelming him with curses. 
There was still time for Antonio to declare the murderer and point to 
his detection, for Fairfax's unpracticed feet were slipping on the loose 
boulders of the difficult ascent. An agile pursuit would easily have 
overtaken him. The weapon which remained wedged in the joint where 
it had dealt the fatal blow would have sufficed for his conviction, since 
he wore the sheath which fitted it. Antonio’s quick wit realized this 
and more. But he could not betray Dorothea’s father. 

The men, surprised at his immobility, found their task easier than 
they had hoped. The young Samson of his tribe could easily have 
broken the improvised bonds they bound him with. But in the next 
moment each man had possessed himself of a revolver, and strong in 
bravado urged the prisoner brutally forward. 

It was only a mile to the village, and in this distance ill news, which 
flies fast, had drawn from the apparent emptiness of a country neighbor- 
hood an ever-increasing mob. They followed at Antonio’s heels like 
snapping curs. It was forgotten that the dead man had few friends. His 
vices were forgiven him in view of the fact that he had been murdered 
by an Indian. Of a sudden he had become a hero, a focus for that sen- 
timent which is the mockery of patriotism yet sometimes confounded 
with it, the surging tide of race hatred, latent in some breasts yet exist- 
ing in all, and answerable for some of the cruelest tragedies of history. 

It was suggested that the prisoner be strung up without trial to the 
nearest oak tree ; but lynch law is less popular when the regular courts 
give satisfaction—and when had an Indian ever been acquitted in court? 

Popular opinion was satisfied when handcuffs were produced and 
placed upon Antonio and he was thrown into a jolting cart for quick 
conveyance to Hilton, the nearest place where a justice could be sum- 
moned to hold a preliminary hearing. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


OROTHEA sat upon the eastern portico of the vine-sheltered cot- 
[) tage at Magnolia ranch. The night air was so still and breathless 
that a pin-fall could have been heard Her pulses beat quickly 

from some inner excitement caused by the electric tension in the air. 
The stars shone overhead through rents in fleecy vapor; and the ocean 


eo her innocent head. A murderer’s child, the daughter of a felon, 
she 
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was silvered by a late lingering glow in a pallid sky; but over the 
mountains, fifty miles distant, great piles of clouds of inky blackness 
rose and mounted ever higher towards the zenith, obscuring the stars. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hereford had been called to town on a matter of business. 
Mrs. Aguilar had taken to her bed directly after supper with a nervous 
headache which was the consequence with her of a desert wind. She 
was the less unwilling to leave Dorothea alone as she was assured that 
Burke was to call that evening. All her animosity had vanished, and 
was replaced by a fervent wish that he might prosper in his wooing. 
She could foresee no happier future for her niece than that which he 
offered her. 

Dorothea blushed end started at the sound of his foostep on the porch. 
It seemed unmaidenly that she should thus wait for him alone. She 
feared that he might think it pre-arranged, and she was shy and distant 
in her greeting. Burke did not notice this. He was weary and absent- 
minded, and he sank into a chair with hardly a glance at her face. 

“They are having a tremendous storm at Casa Blanca,’’ he said, ‘‘an 
electric storm which affects the telegraph wires. They tried to tele- 
phone me just now from Hilton; but I could not make out what they 
said. Iam almost sure I did not understand it rightly. At any rate I am 
quite willing to wait until tomorrow for the message.”’ 

**Did it concern any of our friends ?’’ asked Dorothea. 

“ Burke looked at her quickly. ‘* Yes, and no,” he said. ‘“‘ But as I 
say I really could not hear the words connectedly.”’ 

The darkness grew inky of asudden. The clouds had swept the stars 
out of sight. A sudden flash of zigzag lightning rent the heavens—but 
in silence, for there was no thunder peal 

‘*The storm is too distant for us to hear the thunder,’’ said Burke. ‘“‘It 
is fifty miles away, yet the lightning is instantaneous. Look how it 
flashes and quivers, an illumination of celestial fireworks contrived for 
our benefit. Do you not enjoy watching it?’’ 

**I do not know,”’ replied Dorothea uneasily. ‘‘ Thestorm makes me 
very nervous. I believe it is the silence of it. It isso unnatural. Not 
a leaf quivers on the loquat tree there. It is as if the night were hold- 
ing its breath.” 

Burke sighed. ‘‘I believe it has that effect on me,’’ hesaid ‘‘ We 
are only children of nature, after all, and she frightens us with her ill 
tempers. How helpless we are in the storms of life! "’ 

Dorothea caught her breath with a laugh. ‘‘ How blue you are,’’ she 
said. ‘‘As for myself I feel as if I wanted tocry. I feel like a childin 
the dark, who wants some one’s hand to hold "’ 

‘* Hold mine, dear,’’ said Burke offering it. 

‘*Howcan you?”’ she exclaimed with an angry blush. “I thought 
you knew we were to be only friends. If I must be constantly on my 
guard against your presumption it will be best that we do not meet 
at alj.’’ 

“You are too hard on me,’’ said Burke. ‘'I am sure I do as well asI 
can, but it is a hard task you have set me; to be with you and not to 
tell yon how I love you; or to live in lonely misery without the chance 
to see you. Has not every man the right, Dorothea, to speak for himself, 
to woo the woman he loves, if perchance she will some day relent and 
give him what he asks? A girl of your age hardly knows her own heart. 
She sometimes says no, and spends a lifetime in regretting it.” 

“Oh, how vain you are to imagine that that could be! She may find 
some one she loves much better, some one who is the very ideal of her 
soul and without whom all her life would have been lonely if she had 
said yes to the first man.”’ 

Burke bent to look in her eyes by the shifting light of the thunder- 
bolts. 

“*Ts there such another, Dorothea?’’ he asked. 
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She panted in alarm. ‘‘I did not mean it of myself,’’ she answered. 

“‘I think you did,” said Burke, growing pale and speaking slowly. 
*“‘No woman ever yet dealt in generalities. All her philosophy is taken 
out of her own heart. You owe it to me to answer me. I ask you as 
your friend, do you love, cou/d you love Antonio Lachusa?”’ 

Dorothea gave a little cry of defiance. ‘‘ You ask me two questions 
in one,’’ she said, ‘‘and you have no right, no shadow of right to ask 
oh but I will tell you that I could love such a man. Ido notsay 
I do.” 

Burke’s face changed quickly. ‘‘God help you!” he said. 

**IT suppose you think me lost to all decency by the admission,”’ said 
Dorothea, with burning cheeks. ‘‘ But since you love me, as you say, I 
ought to show you all the depths of blackness in my nature and disgust 
you with the sight. I speak from your point of view,’’ she continued. 
“*To me there is no wrong init. I can never let him know, never give 
the slightest sign of it; and yet in spite of myself I cannot feel when 
he is near me that he isan outcastsimply because he is of another race. 
Icannot shut my eyes to the beauty of his nature, the finest, most un- 
selfish nature I haveever known. I cannot fail to read all that his eyes 
tell me, and to realize that he gives me a love for which I might thank 
God on my knees if it were given by another man— yet no other man 
could be capable of it. I shall carefully obey the conventions which 
men have made, do not be uneasy about that. I should do this for my 
father’s sake, for every reason except the innermost voice of my nature, 
which I must not heed. Butin my heart I despise and defy these nar- 
row rules. A great soul like Antonio’s might make its own conven- 
tions.’’ 

Burke’s immovable attitude vexed her almost to tears. 

“I felt that I owed it to you to let you see the truth,’’ she said. Tell 
me you hate me if you choose. Anything is better than silent con- 
tem ag 
cannot hate you, though you wound me cruelly,” he replied. ‘“‘I 
cannot even think of my own pain in view of the misery you may suffer 
before you awake from a dream and realize the nature of it. Be patient 
with me when I tell you that your fancy will not last. Itis founded 
upon pity, andthe very pathos of it, its unusual conditions, are necessary 
to its existence. It is a hot-house plant. It will not bear the rude breath 
of reality, and when it has perished in the frosty air of certain disillu- 
sionment, you may turn to me as to one who has always been your 
friend. Remember that whatever happens I have this claim upon you. 
I shall never relinquish my right to repeat my offer until you are prom- 
ised to another. I shall still be your suitor, and some day you will give 
your hand to me on be my wife.” 

Dorothea’s eyes were wet. ‘‘ You are better to me than I deserve,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I feel that I may trust you, and I am grateful for that.” 

‘*God knows you may trust my love,’’ he answered. “ Life is hard. 
Its storms rend our illusions. If there are storms ahead for you, remem- 
ber that my arms are always ready for your refuge. ‘ My plaidie to the 
augry airt I’d shelter thee.’ ”’ 

He rose to take leave and held out his hand. 

‘*You are going,’’ she said, “‘and oh, I am so afraid of the storm. 
Stay only a little longer. It is not late. I feel as if I should choke with 
terror sitting here and watching the lightning alone, and yet I could not 
sleep. Auntie has a headache and must not be spoken to. The servants 
are not about. I amina panic all of a sudden as if some fearful thing 
had happened or was about to happen.” 

Burke resumed his seat. ‘‘ Take my hand, dear,’’ he said again. ‘It 
is the hand of a friend.’ 

Dorothea now accepted it, and sat with pallid cheeks watching the 
lightning, until the touch of the strong hand quieted her fears, and Mr. 
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and Mrs, Hereford returning found the two seated together in quiet con- 
fidence which they interpreted as meaning all that they hoped for both. 
The cheer of their lively presence restored Dorothea to herself. Burke 
rode back to town through the night, feeling some stray, gusty eddies of 
the storm which was dying into silence and darkness over the mountains. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


URKE started at early dawn for Hilton, The telephone message 
B had been repeated to him and he found that he had heard aright. 
Samuel K. Jennings had been found murdered in an unfrequented 

spot. Antonio Lachusa was accused of the crime. 

Mr. Hereford read the morning paper at the breakfast table, and 
handed it in silence to his wife, who in turn gave it to Mrs. Aguilar. 
The latter, however, had not the self-control of the lawyer and his wife. 
She exclaimed in indignant horror. ‘‘As well accuse me! Oh, it is 
shameful, horrible !’’ And she burst into tears. 

It was her niece who comforted her. The sudden blow of fate was a 
challenge to Dorothea’s courage. No doubt by the time they reached 
Hilton, Antonio would be free and the real murderer discovered. They 
must goat once. All her hopes were centered upon Burke’s skill as a 
lawyer and fidelity as a friend. She must see him immediately and en- 
gage him in Antonio’s defense. 


The prisoner had been kept closely guarded in the station-house at 
Hilton, and he slept, manacled as he was, while his guards watched and 
the hurricane raged without. 

‘An Indian has no more feeling than a dog,” said one of the men. 
‘“‘He can murder a man in cold blood, and then lie down and sleep 
like that.”’ 

The possibility of the innocence of the accused occurred to no one. 
The case had been tried and sentence passed, in the popular opinion, 
before the phlegmatic little justice who was to conduct the preliminary 
hearing had finished his dinner. 

The court-room was well filled with the witnesses and the court 
officials. The prisoner was brought into court, and the weapon with 
which the crime had been committed, a long slender dagger of Ferrara 
steel, with a chased silver handle, was laid on the desk of the prosecut- 
ing attorney, Judson Bradford, a young man with an enviable record of 
swift success in criminal cases. 

Burke who was present as spectator looked at this weapon with curious 
interest. 

Antonio as he entered cast a hasty glance about the room as if search- 
ing for a friend. He saw only Burke, who sat with downcast eyes play- 
ing absently-mindedly with a paper-cutter. The young lawyer was de- 
termined not to betray the interest he took in the case, and he listened 
with an air of unconcern which struck Antonio as the refinement of cyn- 
icism. 

The clerk read the charge of murder in the first degree, and Antonio 
pleaded in a clear voice ‘‘ Not guilty.”’ 

The coroner, whose presence in the neighborhood has made it possible 
to grant the popular demand for an immediate hearing, was the first 
witness. He described the appearance of the body, which had been as 
little as possible disturbed. The stiletto was still wedged tightly into 
the joint between the vertebra and the skull, a vulnerable spot difficult 
of attainment by any but a practiced hand, Chance, of course, might 
have favored the direction of the blow. Death had been instantaneous, 

John Evans and Henry Brown, employed as clerks in the store and 

t-office, followed as witnesses. They described the finding of the 
y of their late employer in the cafion near the gold mine, where the 
prisoner stood close by as if gloating over his deed. 
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They told how Jennings had been decoyed to the spot half an hour be- 
fore by the prisoner, who had called more than once at the store to in- 
quire for him, and had been present at the very moment of Jennings’s 
return from Hilton. He had given the postmaster a sealed note which 
had evidently contained a forged letter appointing a meeting with some 
friend unexpected at the time, for Jennings had shown surprise and ap- 
prehension, and, as if suspecting foul play, had armed himself with two 
revolvers ; and had said to his clerks when he started, “‘ Boys, if Iam 
not back in half an hour come after me. I may have business on hand 
that will need your help. I am going down tothe gold-mine to meet a 
friend.” 

Several other witnesses had seen Antonio hanging about the store, and 
had witnessed his giving thesealed envelope to Jennings. Some of them 
averred that it contained a card with penciled words upon it. 

Others deposed that Antonio had more than once shown hatred of the 
postmaster. Nothing would induce him to make purchases at the store. 
He rode or walked the ten miles to Hilton, in preference. The cause of 
this hatred was well known. The dead man was universally regarded as 
the father of Marta Lachusa’s child. 

Tke prisoner was asked if he wished to testify in his own behalf. 
Antonio looked around among the unsympathetic spectators, glanced at 
Burke’s averted face, and slightly shook his head. 

‘I have said all I care to say,’’ he answered. “Iam not guilty of the 
murder of this man.”’ 

To some other questioning he refused response ; and Bradford con- 
fronted the judge with an impatient frown as if to protest against delay. 
The hearing was forthwith concluded, the court holding the prisoner for 
the December term of the superior court without bail. 

Antonio, handcuffed and surrounded by a hooting mob, was led to the 
stage that was waiting for passengers bound for the town. He was 
hustled into a seat between two guards. Just as the stage was about to 
start a number of Indians in a loaded farm-wagon drove into the io 

Antonio recognized his sister, and leaning forward called to her by 


‘name. Marta rushed to the side of the stage waving her hands distract- 


edly. She tried to reach her brother; she tried to clamber upon the 
steps; but the coach starting at the moment, she would have fallen be- 
neath the wheels if a by-stander had not caught her arm and dragged 
her out of danger. Antonio called a comforting message as he passed, 
but the guard struck him roughly on the mouth. ‘Hold your gab, mur- 
derer,’’ he said, with an oath. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


accumulated correspondence, but he had not begun his work. He 

was sunk in a moody reverie ; and started when after a tap on the 
door Dorothea stood before him. He sprang to his feet, and looked at 
her with keen solicitude. Her faceshowed that she had heard the news. 
He offered her a chair in silence and waited for her to speak. Her voice 
was choked with tears, but she endeavored to steady it as she began: 
“‘I came to see you on business. I want to engage you in this case to 
defend Antonio Lachusa, Will you do it for my sake?’”’ 

Burke hesitated. 


Resse was seated in his office at Hilton. His desk was piled with 


‘Do not refuse,” she pleaded. ‘“‘ I will give you all I can, all you ask, 
if you will save his life.’’ 
“You mean—’”’ began Burke. 


‘‘I mean that I will marry youif you still wish it—anything—any- 
ihing to save him.” 

His lips curled in a bitter smile. ‘‘ I aminfinitely sorry for you, Doro- 
thea,’’ he said, ‘‘or I might be hurt that you put it like that. When we 
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talked together last night I half knew what was coming, and what I 
told you then was sincerely meant. I hoped against hope that some day 
you would learn to love me. But I can accept no sacrifice from you. 
When you give me your hand your heart must go with it.” 

“Oh, I will love you if you save him,” she cried wildly. “ It is the 
one thing I ask of you. He must not die that fearful death.” 

She stood beside Burke and put her hand upon his shoulder. He 
trembledat her touch, ‘‘ For my sake!’’ she pleaded. 

Burke looked at her with anguish in his heart. 

‘* As a matter of business,”’ he said, ‘‘ you have the right to engage me 
to defend your friend, But can it be possible that he is still your friend ?”’ 

Dorothea started in horror. 

‘* Is it possible you believe him guilty? ’’ she cried. 

‘*T believe that he is Jennings’s murderer,’’ said Burke. ‘‘I believe 
that he had great provocation ; but at the same time the murder was 
coolly and deliberately planned. I do not think it is possible to save his 
life.’’ 

Dorothea’s heart grew cold. ‘‘ Would you undertake to defend him 
believing him to be guilty ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, that might be my duty,’ he replied. ‘‘I will yield to your 
wishes, and do my best in the case.”’ 

His tone seemed cold and indifferent. Dorothea felt with a pang that 
he was accounting her fidelity to an accused murderer, an Indian de- 
> nm as a felon, to be a thing unworthy and unwomanly. Her eyes 

one through angry tears, 

‘*T have money in the bank,” she said. ‘‘I donot know what is cus- 
tomary. Please settle with Mr. Hereford who is my legal adviser as to 
what your retaining fee shall be.’’ 

She looked so helpless in her grief, she seemed so defenseless in the 
storm of sorrow that had broken upon her, that Burke was roused from 
thoughts of self to a sudden realization of her position. Let the world 
but once suspect the enthusiasm of her interestin the Indian, and the 
cruelty of its judgment would not spare her. Toa woman the world’s 
condemnation is social death. In a lightning flash Burke saw Dorothea’s 
future revealed, and his own duty as clearly defined. He must save her 
from her own misguided judgment in spite of the refinement of his 
scruples, in spite of the pain it must cost him. 

He put his arm about her and drawing her towards him he kissed her 
passive lips. ‘‘ That is my retaining fee,’’ he said. ‘‘I will accept all 
that you will grant me. I believe Lachusa guilty and there is only one 
thing that can give me courage to throw myself heart and soul into 
the case. You have guessed what that is. I hesitated, for I feared to 
take advantage of what might be with you a momentary feeling, some- 
thing you might regret. If you are really sure of yourself, Dorothea, 
I will do my best to save Lachusa’s life on condition that you will allow 
me today to announce our engagement.”’ 

Dorothea was shaken by contradictory emotions. ‘‘ Must it be an- 
nounced ?”’ she asked, then fearing that he would suspect her of unfair- 
ness, she added quickly, ‘‘ Yes, yes, anything you please! I am quite 
determined. I will marry you when you wish! ”’ 

The absence of personal feeling in her tone, the chill remoteness of 
her grief, gave Burke another pang, but he repressed it manfully, and 
declared, ‘‘I see Mrs. Aguilar outside. May I cali her in, and tell her 
our news?”’ 

Dorothea assented. ‘‘She was to urge you to help us if you would not 
listen to me,’’ she explained. 

Mrs. Aguilar entered clamorous with sorrow. “What can be done, 
Harry, oh, what can be done?” she cried. ‘‘ Everyone is against him. 
They say there is not a break in the testimony, not a loophole for 


escape.”’ 
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** We shall see,’’ answered Burke. ‘‘I must have time to work it up. 
I am engaged to conduct the case, and I do it to please Dorothea who 
has promised to be my wife. Please tell our friends of our happiness.’’ 

Mrs. Aguilar embraced her niece with congratulations mingled with 
tears. This was no time for joy, but the bright and dark are strangely 
mingled in life. 

“If I could see Antonio,’’ said Dorothea, ‘‘ I think I could make him 
speak in his own defence. They say he would not open his mouth. I 
feel sure that he is concealing the truth for some good and generous 
motive. It would be like him to suffer for the sake of saving another. 
I wonder if it could be possible that Marta’ 

** Dolly, how can you?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Aguilar. ‘‘ Marta has been 
patient for so long. How could she do a deed like that?’”’ 

“Oh, I do not know what to think,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘ Whoever did 
it must have had some motive of anger or revenge.’’ 

“*It is hardly possible that you should see Lachusa,’’ said Burke, ‘‘but 
I will go at once to town, and make preparations for the defence. I will 
see him, and see what I can get out of him, and I will tell you how I 
prosper.’’ 

“TI will go back to Casa Blanca, and I will find some clue,” said 
Dorothea earnestly. ‘‘ There must be a clue if we follow it before it is 
too late. I will give my whole heart to finding it. You shall see what a 
detective I will make, Mr. Burke. Together we will work up a strong 
ease for our client.’’ 

Her eyes shone for the first time with the light of hope. 

Burke detained her to whisper in her ear, ‘‘ When we are with others 
remember that we are betrothed. When we are alone, I will exact no 
more than your heart gives me." 

‘It gives you gratitude,’’ she answered. ‘‘Oh, how fervently I feel it! 
I will try so hard to do my duty to you.” 

When the door was shut behind her, Burke seated himself again at 
his desk, laid his head upon his arms, and murmured, ‘‘God help me to 
be content with that! I am too old to cherish illusions. Do I not 
know that fortune never gives us more than half of our wish? The 
hopes and dreams of youth mock a man of my age. Courage, patience 
and duty—that is all there is to life after all!’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 





“Oh, I say, Burke,’”’ exclaimed the prosecuting attorney, ‘‘I 

should like to have two words with you, if you have the time. 

About that criminal prosecution, you have not a ghost of a case, you 

know. Now I have more evidence than I need. But tell me if what I 
hear is true. Are you engaged to Miss Dorothea Fairfax ?’’ 

“It is true,’’ Burke replied, paling a little, in expectation of he knew 
not what. 

“Oh, that is all right. I congratulate you,’’ said Bradford. That is 
all I wanted to know.” 

**Tell me what you mean 

“Only that I will not call a certain witness, that is all. I can get on 
very well without him. My case is already made up from beginning to 
end.’”’ 

“*T must insist that you explain,’’ persisted Burke. 

‘*No use—waste of time—hurt your feelings. But if you insist. I’ve 
been making inquiry among the Indians; have every moment of pris- 
oner’s time accounted for on day of murder. He went over to the fiesta 
at Leona and tried to win the election as Captain; did not succeed. 
Madly ambitious, always in hot water. Quarreled with Marco, quar- 
reled with Felipe, a friend of his, on account of an injurious slander 


A WEEK later, Burke met Judson Bradford on the street in town.‘ 
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he had referred to. Jennings, had made derogatory allusion to Miss 
Dorothea Fairfax. He declared in his saloon that she had encouraged 
an Indian lover, ‘the sneak Lachusa,’ as he said."’ 

Burke took a step forward, fury in his eyes. 

** Just so Lachusa sprang upon Felipe, with murder in his look,’’ con- 
tinued Bradford, ‘‘then recollecting that it was by his own fault that he 
had heard the tale, as you must, he spared the life of his friend, and 
went straight back to Casa Blanca, where he murdered Samuel Jennings, 
the slanderer. This story was told to me by that smooth-tongued Marco, 
the first retailer of it. It was he who heard Jennings make the remark. 
He also overheard Lachusa’s conversation with Felipe on the subject. 
But I will take pains not to call Marco age a witness, for your sake, 
Burke.”’ 

It was impossible for Burke to forget this conversation. He pondered 
it painfully during the day, and lay awake at night recallingit. He 
was now absolutely convinced of Lachusa’s guilt. He was also conscious 
that in his inmost heart he justified and applauded the deed. 

The next day’s mail brought him a letter from Dorothea. 

** Dear Mr, Burke,” she wrote. ‘‘I have a very important clue. A 
stranger was at Casa Blanca on the day of the murder. He came and 
went in a mysterious manner, evidently desiring to avoid recognition. 
Mr. Beverly’s hired man saw him driving alone in a light wagon between 
Hilton and Casa Blanca, and gave him some information about the dis- 
tance to Casa Blanca. He was dressed in a rough outing suit and wore a 
soft hat pulled down well over his face. He was a middle-aged man and 
looked like a foreigner. 

‘‘When he reached Casa Blanca he left his wagon, tying the horse 
under the shed near the blacksmith’s shop. The shop was shut up, the 
blacksmith being away. The horse was left untended there all day. 

‘When the storm came on, the horse, becoming terrified by the light- 
ning, broke his bridle and ran down the road, demolishing the carriage 
and finally taking refuge in an open barn half way to Hilton. An ac- 
count of the runaway was in the daily paper. It was discovered that the 
horse belonged to the Crescent livery stables in town. One of the em- 
ployées of the stable came after the horse and took it back. I am con- 
vinced that the stranger was the man who sent the note to Jennings by 
Antonio, I am convinced that the stranger was the murderer. Why 
Antonio wishes to shield him I cannot imagine. Perhaps he gave his 
peng to say nothing. He would not deliberately shield a criminal ; 

ut an Indian attaches great importance to a promise. He will keep 
faith at any cost.”’ 

Burke smiled at the gap between Dorothea’s promise and conclusion, 
but he deemed the matter worth looking into, and went at once to the 
Crescent livery stable. 

Yes, the man who had brought back the horse had let it to the 
stranger. He paid in advance, promising to return next day. He was 
going on a business trip up in the mountains, he said. He did not men- 
tion Casa Blanca. He was a middle-aged man and looked like a gentle- 
man, though he was dressed in a roughish sort of foreign suit. He wore 
a belt about his waist with a broad silver buckle. No, it was not a cart- 
ridge belt. 

Burke began to take more interest in Dorothea’s clue, and went at 
once to the jail to call upon Antonio. As the key tnrned in the heavy 
lock, Antonio looked up from the bench which served for bed and chair 
alike, and greeted his lawyer with a smile. 

To Burke the situation appeared for the first time intolerably sad. It 
was as if a strong young eagle nursed on sunny heights were shut up in 
a dark cage todie. He took a seat beside the prisoner and addressed him 
with a new ring of sympathy in his voice which Antonio was quick to 
detect. 
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“I hope you are going to speak today, Lachusa. Your friends are 
working for you. I am going to do my best, but I am hampered from 
the start by your unwillingness to give me your version of the story. 
Surely you can have confidence in your lawyer! If you tell me you did 
the deed, I shall still defend you. Will you not tell me who murdered 
Samuel Jennings?’’ Antonio made no reply. He realized that there 
was no rescue for him unless Fairfax should confess the crime. By this 
time he was already at the coast. The world was open to his fight. 
Antonio’s accusation of him could never be substantiated. Why should 
he struggle against his fate? Silence would best serve Dorothea. 

Burke watched him in perplexity. Then he drew a letter from his 
pocket. 

“*T may as well tell you that we have a clue,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Miss 
Fairfax has been working indefatigably in your behalf, for she is firmly 
persuaded of your innocence.’’ 

Antonio’s eyes shone with delight. 

Burke felt that the position of each must be clearly defined, and he 
added deliberately, ‘‘ Miss Fairfax has promised to become my wife.”’ 

Antonio’s look did not falter, though asubtle change came over his 
face. 

“This letter is from her concerning you,’’ Burke went on, in an in- 
cisive voice, as if utterance were an effort. ‘‘I will read it to you.” 

Antonio listened with parted lips and dilated eyes. He was divided 
between joy and terror—joy that Dorothea believed in him, and terror 
lest her efforts to discover the murderer should suceed. She must not 
know the horror that lay in wait for her. Burke mnst not know that 
his promised wife was the daughter of acriminal. Through Antonio 
they should never know. 

He realized that it was not only Dorothea’s promise to Burke that 
had now forever divided them. Without this, even in the chance of his 
acquittal, he could have no hope. The future of which he had dreamed 
had no reality. There was no honorable career open to an Indian. He 
had yielded from the first to that unwritten law which debarred him 
from equality with the white man. He had sought advancement 
among his people moved by an instinct of loyalty to them. He had 
tested them and found them lacking. He felt within himself the 
genius of organization; but he stood alone. He wasa monarch with- 
out a country, a leader without a party. 

When he had allowed his hands to be bound with undeserved fetters, 
he made the irrevocable decision which parted him from hope and love. 
He made it, as life’s most momentous decisions are often made, in ig- 
norance of ‘all the issues that hung upon his choice; but he knew that 
if that moment could be repeated his act would be the same. 

‘*T am grateful for your kindness, Mr. Burke,’’ he said. ‘‘Please give 
Miss Fairfax the assurance of my gratitude. Assure her, too, that she 
does me no more than justice. I am innocent of that man’s s death. I 
have had cause to wish him dead, but I never planned or executed any- 
thing to his hurt. Iam innocent and Ido not feardeath. I fear only 
that she should grieve for me. Please tell her that I rejoice in her hap- 
piness. I am sure that you will make her happy.” 

Burke did not allow the instinct of an alarmed pride to rise beyond 
the surface of his thonght. He remembered Dorothea’s look when she 
had confessed her Jove for this man, uow almost beneath the world’s 
scorn, yet bearing himself as bravely as if he were Burke’s equal, and 
sending messages to Burke’s betrothed ; and he kept his patience, giv- 
ing himself credit for his forbearance. 

**T will tell Miss Fairfax what you say,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but this is far 
from the point. Are you going to answer my questions? Do you 
know anything of this stranger? It is unjust to your lawyer to keep 
him in the dark. Give me at any rate a reason for your reticence.”’ 
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Antonio pondered before he replied. ‘‘I ean only say, Mr. Burke, 
that I hope you will not follow up thatclue. I hope you will persuade 
Miss Fairfax to make no more efforts on my behalf. I am bound, as 
she imagines, by a certain obligation to secrecy. No one but my 
friends will believe in my innocence, yet I doubt if my giving you the 
fullest information in my power could change the course of the trial or 
alter the sentence. If not, why should I speak? Others would suffer, 
yet I would not be free. I am determined to say no more.” 

“If you are innocent,” said Burke, impatiently, ‘‘ you should speak 
for truth and justice Leave the result to circumstances.” 

Antonio shook his head. ‘‘I appear obstinate and unreasonable,” he 
said, with a smile, ‘‘ but I am not, I have my reasons.”’ 

Burke rose to take leave, more perplexed than he cared to own, “‘! 
will see the warden and ask that you be put in a morecomfortable cell,”’ 
he said. ‘‘After the trial I may not be able to save you from murder- 
er’s row.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ replied Antonio. ‘I would like light enough to read, 
and I would like to be allowed some books. It will bea great favor if 
you obtain that forme. As to the result of the trial, do not worry, Mr. 
Burke. A death by hanging is dreaded chiefly because of its ignominy, 
I suppose ; and I hope to learn enough philosophy to ignore that.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


turn to Casa Blanca, and endeavor to secure witnesses. He must 

see Mr. Beverly’s hired man; incidentally he must also see 
Dorothea. He realized that the peril in which Antonio stood, his inter- 
esting position as innocent and unjustly accused, worked strongly for 
him with Dorothea. 

Burke was determined not to allow this unfortunate fancy to have full 
sway, with results that might forever divide him from her. She had 
pledged him her faith under the pressure of circumstances. It re- 
mained for him to win the heart that she delayed to give. He felt him- 
self not unequal to the task. The stubbornest of jurymen had more 
than once yielded to his eloquent persuasion all unconscious of defeat. 
With the happiness of his life hanging on the issue he must not be a 
laggard in his wooing. 

As he passed the gates of the white house he looked curiously at the 
place, which had a strangely deserted air. The blinds were closed at 
most of the windows. There was no life about the grounds. Only in 
the garden he caught a glimpse of a moving figure, and at his approach 
two hands parted the hedge, and a white face appeared in the gap. 

‘‘Are you coming to see me ?’’ asked Mrs. Jennings, pale and changed 
in her widow’s weeds. ‘‘I have been waiting for you.”’ 

He could do no less than dismount and advance to meet her. 

“You wrote me a letter of sympathy,’’ she said. ‘“‘I should thank 
you, Isuppose. Now you are on your way to see Miss Fairfax. I hear 
you are engaged ; and I hear that you are going to defend my husband's 
murderer. I have been longing to see you only to tell you how I hate 
you for that!’’ 

Burke started at her tone, noting the wild gleam in her eyes. 

**T have not lost my reason, though I see you suspect it,’’ she added 
quickly. ‘‘It isa wonder I have not. Here I am all alone in this big 
house with only my memories, and the suggestion of Sam’s presence 
everywhere about ; and it is as if I had murdered him. My divorce 
was easily obtained. And you are going to defend the murderer! ”’ 

Burke saw that she was half beside herself and answered soothingly : 
** You ought not to be alone, Nellie. Where are the others?’’ 

‘Papa and Bessie left the day after the funeral, and mother had 


Bo tics found little to occupy him in town. He determined to re- 
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already gone. They have gone on visits, anywhere to escape the miser- 
able notoriety. Papa is going to sell the place. He does not intend to 
return. The gold mine is already sold, as I suppose you know. It is 
Miss Fairfax’s dowry.’’ She laughed savagely. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ asked Burke. 

“Why, her dear papa bought it of father and Sam, meaning it as a 
surprise to his daughter, and intending to come here and live ; and this 
is one reason why I wanted to see you, Harry. Mr. Fairfax is a hard- 
ened criminal. I will tell you that for your comfort, now that you are 
going to be his son-in-law. He and Sam had dealings in the past, and 
they hated each otheras criminals will. My dear departed served a term 
in the penitentiary. I found that out after his death. Mr. Fairfax de- 
served the same, I know from Sam’s hints; and he did not know when 
he bought the mine here that Sam was the biggest part of the Company. 
He did not know that Sam lived here at all; and my husband begged 
me to see that Dorothea did notinform him. It might not have occur- 
red to her to mention it, if I had not deliberately disobeyed my hus- 
band, and put it into her mind to send just that news to her father. I 
have been thinking it over, and I believe that indirectly I am Sam’s 
murderer. I believe Fairfax hired the Indian to kill my husband.”’ 

Bnrke was more than ever convinced that solitude and miserable 
thoughts had unhinged her mind. 

“You must not stay here alone,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ You will be ill if 
you remain. Promise me you will take care of yourself and leave de- 
tective work to those responsible. You are innocent as a child. You 
did your best, Nellie.” 

The friendly solicitude of his tone did not melt her mood. 

““T have been staying here to meet you; I knew you must come 
sooner or later. I wanted to tell you all about it. I did not dream you 
would take a bribe to defend the wretch who murdered my husband. 
And could you bring yourself to marry this girl, Harry, if you were 
sure she was the daughter of a desperate criminal ?”’ 

** You are not yourself,’’ said Burke firmly. ‘‘ You must let me take 
you to your mother; or if my presence would be unwelcome, let your 
maid go with you. Promise me you will go this very day.” 

**T see you will not listen,’ she retorted. ‘‘ You would rather believe 
me mad, but evil can come as close to your beloved as it has to me. 
There is no magic circle drawn about her. Once / was a light-hearted 
girl; and then you might have thought one mad who had predicted 
that I should be the widow of a murdered man, a man bad enough to 
deserve his fate. Your Dorothea may be the daughter of a man bad 
enough to do the deed, or worse yet to plan it, and hire itdone. I say 
there is something in the fact that the man to whom Sam sold the gold- 
mine, cheating him as you must know, was an old acquaintance and a 
deadly enemy ; andI warn you as a friend to avoid a marriage which 
may bring you sorrow and disgrace.’’ 

With this she turned away, resisting Burke’s repeated offers of service, 
and disappeared like a fleeting ghost in the shadowy loneliness of the 
deserted house. 

Burke walked on in gloomy thought, leading his horse by the bridle. 
By a flash of intuition outstripping the processes of reason, Burke saw 
that, given the possibility of this horrible suspicion, Lachusa’s conduct 
acquired sudden consistency. He loved Dorothea; he would not im- 
plicate her father in the crime. In the next moment common sense 
asserted itself; and Burke wondered that he could have submitted his 
thought for the fraction of a moment to the influence of a mind diseased 
by grief and jealousy. 


‘ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Everything is “ the will of God,” nowadays, with people who have to 
make excuses. Everything they want to do, or are afraid to oppose the 
doing of. Well, doubtless it is the will of God that there shall be cow- 
ards and fools—else they wouldn’t be so numerous. But we aren’t 
obliged to forget that He has not specially commissioned us to be the 


ones, 
Senator Perkins has “‘ strong convictions against our holding CONSCIENCE 

the Philippines,’ and begs the distinguished Legislature at BY 

Sacramento to instruct him whether he shall follow his con- ROLL-CALL. 


victions or not. Senator White of California has convictions also. But 
he does not ask anyone to tell him what to do with them. He will fol- 
low them. 

Now here are the “two kinds of conscience.’’ Senator Perkins is an 
upright man. He would not lie or steal for the world. He ought to be 
above the popular (and presidential) notion that it is all right for a man 
to do wrong if a legislature or a crowd instructs him to. 


The death of Matias Romero, for a generation Minister of WE DO 
Mexico at Washington, is a misfortune not only to his own THESE THINGS 
country but to ours. And it points a text Americans need DIFFERENTLY 
doubly to heed at present. 

We have sent many Ministers of the United States to Mexico; some of 
them able men, some of them gentlemen. If they chanced to be 
either, all right—but that was not the reason we sent them. They got 
the place for party services ; they were changed when the party in power 
changed, And the great United States never sent to Mexico a Minister 
who commanded half the respect in Mexico that Matias Romero won 
in this country ; never one who did a tenth part as much for his nation ; 
never one who did a hundredth part as much to build up friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. Genera) Grant was the only man who 
ever had anything like the same influence; and he was in Mexico 
simply on his own business. 

We have never sent to Mexico a Minister, except Pacheco, who could 
talk Spanish, even by the time he came home, and he was the only one 
who could talk Spanish at all. We have not even taken pains to send 
one who could speak French. Therefore, the Minister of the United 
States has never been able to meet on an equality the President of Mexico 
nor the officials, He has had to hobble through his interviews with a 
conscious air and an interpreter, llke an awkward child to whom grown- 
up speech has to be explained. 

Only those who never think can fail to see what a handicap this is. 
There are very few educated Mexicans who do not speak at least two 
languages. Mr. Romero spoke better English than some of our Con- 

ressmen do—or he never would have been sent to represent his country 
in Washington. He could—and did—talk with Presidents and Cabinet 
officers and Senators and American business men and won their esteem, 
and did more for their opinion of Mexico than a dozen stately dumb 
figures could have done. And he was not beheaded every four years. 
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He was appointed Minister, not because he had “stumped the district,’" 
but because he was fitted for the place. It would seem that this great 
nation might begin to use as much common sense in its diplomatic serv- 
ice as Mexico does. 


Nothing could sooner avail to dissolve the marrow in an op- 


FALLEN! uestion one of the cleanest and most valuable family week- 
lies on earth—turning its coat on amoral question. For that “‘ Imperi- 
alism ’’ is a moral question, noone nowextant (except a religious paper) 
can for a moment doubt. 

Up to a little while ago 7he Outlook believed that Washington and 
Lincoln were not fools ; but it has changed its mind. It believes now 
that we have “outgrown” their brains and their morals—in a word, 
their principles. 

It ought not to need that this potne Western page remind 7he Out- 
look that principles cannot be decently outgrown. Else they are not 
principles—the sole unchanging things on this mutable planet. Alps 
rise and sink, seas wax and wane; but a principle has no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. The people nowadays who persuade themselves 
that they have “outgrown” the principles of the founders of the Re- 
public never really grew up into them. 

For the Fathers bequeathed us not a fashion but a principle. Our her- 
itage is not crinolines or knee breeches, but an immortal justice. Their 
creed was not “so long as you can’t make money by governing people 
against their will, let them be free.’? They maintained that ‘‘a// govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed.” Every 
thoughtful American knows that this is true ; that it is as true in 1899 as 
it was in 1775 ; that it will be true as long as the world stands. It is the 
central truth on which this nation has grown to all its greatness. 

The Outlook has joined the people who are tzying to make the whole 
past of the United States a colossal lie. They are mostly timid people, 
afraid to face loud talk ; or easy-going people, to whom the current is 
argument enough ; or thoughtless people, ready to mistake the drift of 
their own ward for the voice of God, 

And, alas, while I never heard of a ‘‘ business office’ in the kingdom 
they a there is one to every religious weekly—and too often at the 
top of its neck. 


Anything an inch short of the prompt cashiering of Eagan 
would disgrace the army and the country forever. No apolo- 


having been a blackguard ; but we do not need men in the service who 
have to entertain sorrows of that sort. Whether he fed our soldiers meat 
as indecent as his tongue is another matter, which shouid be probed to 
the bottom. If he did, he should also be punished asacriminal. If he 
did not, some one else should be cashiered. The Lion is not exactly a 
swollen partisan of Gen. Miles; but he doesn’t take that officer to be a 
liar, in his trachea or other anatomical reinforcements. Every grown 
American knows that the government has been swindled somehow. To 
know that we have had a war is enough to make that certain. And 
there is every reason—including his own character and the character of 
our politics—to presume that Miles has testified truly. 


One whose veins swell with the blood of the old circuit-rider 
can hardly have anything structural against the ministry ; but 
WANT. the Lion fears that our modern theological seminaries use too 
wide a mesh. He suspects that a good many men wiggle through whose 
only ‘‘call’’ is that preaching is easier than plowing. There is a bitter 
overstock of ministers who think that whatever is is right. As a matter 
of fact, what is is just as likely to be wrong. If it is ordained at all by 
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Providence, it is merely as a punching-bag for the righteous. We need 
more ministers who can swing an axe, and fewer going around with 
feather dusters taking care not to nick anyone’s idols. We need more 
Luthers and fewer Rev. Smirks. We need men who can think and dare 
think. In this our world one can’t throw a stone without hitting 
something that needs to be bettered; and to better things takes back- 
bone—for it always means a fight. No mollusc ever shamed the devil 


yet. 

If ‘‘God’s country ” in its winter glory could just be shaken THEY 
in the face of the chattering East these days, Macaulay’s New KNOW NOT 
Zealander might cross at once and begin business at the WHAT THEY DO 


Brooklyn bridge. The exodus from Egypt wouldn’t be a circumstance. 

But fortunately it cannot be. California hasn’t room for seventy 
millions. All we care for is the respectable minority that know enough 
to prefer Eden to an ice-house and can afford to swear off freezing, 


The people who try to cover the cloven hoof of empire with DODGING 
the petticoats of ‘‘expansion’’ are as careless of the diction- BEHIND 
ary as of the constitution. The Philippines do not mean ex- WORDS 
pansion. It does not expand the fireof freedom to pour the water of 
tyranny uponit. Aman is not expanded by filling his pockets with 
apples nor by putting a bushel basket over his head. Expansion is en- 
largement in kind. If the Spanish colonies applied for admission to this 
— as States and we accepted them, that would be expansion. 
What is proposed to do with them is no more like expansion than the 
present administrationislike Lincoln’s. But a straight use of words is 
not to be expected from those who have to excuse themselves. 


California should either exempt Stanford University from taxation, or 
clap a fine of ten dollars or ten days on all persons guilty of the misde- 
meanor of teaching school. If education is a finable offense, let us 
** get’’ all the malefactors. 


The Eastern newspapers will be pleased to learm that the January 
rains drowned over one hundred thousand people in California. They 
were all of one family the surname being Croaker. 


It is a very poor person, indeed, this year of grace, who cannot per- 
suade himself that Providence desires him to do just what he wishes to 
do. 


Is there any logical connection between the Napoleonic face and the 
First Empire? 


Rather than bear longer his present weather, the Easterner who thinks 
of visiting Heaven sometime later might as well get his ticket punched 
for a stop-over in California now, so as to be getting acclimated to the 
suburbs, 


There are just two men in the United States who are satisfied with the 
Secretary of War. One is the one who “‘fills’’ the place ; the other, the 
one who filled it with him. 


If the President would like to get rid of Alger, possibly John Sherman 
could suggest a way. 


Six at least of the successful books of 1898 were written by members of 
the SUNSHINE staff—David Starr Jordan, Theodore H. Hittell, Ella Hig- 
ginson, Charles Warren Stoddard, Charles Frederick Holder, Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. 
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The notion is as pernicious as it is 
i aa prevalent, that a thing which isn’t worth 

i doing at all becomes valuable if only it be well 
3s" done. Skill isskill; but honorable only when honorably 


applied. 
THE The world is fairly aching with large things, things worthy to 
SMARTEST be done ; and yet, there are people anxious only to see how 


BUTTERFLY. brilliantly they can do nothing. To a large and growing com- 
pany no other spectacle isso dear as Mr, Henry James lifting himself by 
his intellectual bootstraps. Mr. James is a product of his day—perhaps 
the most typical of our modern day. He is as neurotic, as spoiled, as 
unfastened, as any of them that worship him ; and he has the advantage 
of being about fifty times smarter. There is every reason to fancy that 
if there were not more money in being the only man who can do to per- 
fection everything that is not worth doing, he would turn around and do 
a man’s work. 

His 7wo Magics touches perhaps the height of his baleful power—for 
baleful itis. Heis chief apostle of that devil’s gospel which puts the 
head before the heart. In all his life, Mr. James never touched a human 
heart nor set one drop of honest blood tingling. He tickles the ear of 
what some people nowadays count their intellect. He flatters but does 
not dazzle, the saner brain that has a heart to balance it—for, curiously, 
the hysteric intelligence is never companioned by absolute affection or 
loyalt 

No oo can read the two stories in this book without a new gasp at their 
marvelous cleverness. Mr. James is the smartest butterfly in the world 
—where eagles are needed. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.50. 


A BOOK One of the ablest practitioners in Chicago, converted a few 
OF GOOD years ago and now endemic in California, Dr. Norman Bridge 
ESSAYS. is a high and admirable type of the latter-day American ; and 


his slender volume of essays, 7he Penalties of Taste, is tonic for thought 
and makes for good citizenship. The strength of these papers is their 
highmindedness; their heel of Achilles a certain laxity of definition. 
“Taste,’’ for instance, here inclines to confound itself with some- 
thing it no more resembles than genius resembles smartness. A 
taste may change—nay, must change. But Taste does not, and will not. 
It is a principle, not a fashion. Nor is it, as Dr. Bridge would have, a 
product of our nervous civilization. The undegenerate Greeks, 2000 
years ago, knew and fulfilled it better than any modern nation dreams 
of doing. Wecan miscall Taste and Art and Literature to our fort- 
nightly whims; but that does not change them. They never budge 
from their eternal foundations ; and when we are tired of playing with 
our dolls we know just where to turn to find the shadow of the great 
rock. But, however one may quarrel with several of Dr. Bridge’s defi- 
nitions, his essays are stimulating and of distinct interest. H.S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. 


SONGS The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, publish for Herbert 
FROM Bashford an unusually attractive volume of Songs From 
PuGeT SEA. /uget Sea. Nor does disappointment lurk behind the hand- 
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some cover. Mr. Rushford’s poems are of unexpected worth, and his 
pitch is well sustained throughout. Such a book is no discredit to the 


West. 

Horace Fletcher, author of Happiness, has made a suggestive A PLEA 
and worthy book of 7hat Last Watf, or Social Quarantine. If FOR THE 
the critic may feel that Mr. Fletcher’s style is too iterative, WAIFS. 


there is no quarrel to be had with the logic of his plea for the waifs. For 
their sake and above all for the sake of society, he urges that the child- 
ren of the slums be taken in their plastic years and taught decency and 
good citizenship. If humanity were not “educated in advance of its in- 
tellect,” there would be no need of such a plea; any real public com- 
mon sense would turn its baby outcasts from certain future criminals to 
probable good citizens. This thought-compelling book issues from the 
Kindergarten Literature Co., and is supplied to the trade by H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Joseph Altsheler seems to like to write about the West—per- THE WEST 
haps on the principle that those who know nothing fear AS A TENDERFOOT 
nothing. For the gentleman evidently is innocent of any GUESSES iT. 
knowledge this side the Missouri. He writes from the learning that may 
be acquired by easy reading. 

This reviewer has read but two of his books, those two carefully. Zhe 
Rainbow of Gold proves that Mr. Altsheler does not know Colorado. 
The Hidden Mine proves that he does not know California—nor even 
the rawest surface of it. The former book was not particularly bad ; 
but the latter is merely an overgrown dime novel, full of blood and 
thunder as it is false to life and remote from literature. The Continental 


Pub. Co., N. Y. $1.00. 


A sincere, and in some waysa valuable, picture of old slavery IN THE 
days in the South, from the point of view of the slaveholder, OLD 
is Eugenia J. Bacon’s Lyddy. Without literary skill, the SOUTH 


author describes the life she lived. She was a child, half a century ago, 
in one of the typical families whose slaves loved them ; she was reared 
by a “mammy,’’ and grew to womanhood in that patriarchal atmos- 
phere. The book has humor and pathos, though both untrained ; and is 
valuable as showing how much of human kindness, after all, there 
was in the system of slavery we all justly detest. Continental Pub- 
lishing Co., N. Y. $1.25. 


A handsome and scholarly volume is added to the list of A CREDIT 

Coast publications in a second and better edition of Edward TO THE 
Robeson Taylor’s translation of the Sonnets of José-Maria de WEST 
Heredia, Dr. Taylor’s rendering of ‘“‘Zes Tvophées”’ is compact, 
studious, and on the whole an honor to his labors. He has acquitted 
himself with no mean success in the extraordinarily difficult task of 
putting Heredia into English. The book is printed in the excellent 
taste we have come to expect ‘‘at the Sign of the Lark.”” Wm. Doxey, 
San Francisco. $1.25. 


Nebraska is fortunate in having one such paper as Zhe Conservative, 
the incisive weekly edited by Ex-Secretary Morton. It is of the sort 
needed everywhere—perhaps particularly in the West, where so many 
importations fancy that because they failed in the East they must be the 
very persons to edit something for us who won’t know the difference. 


La Santa Yerda is a booklet of pleasing verse, by Wm. L. Shoemaker, 
on the Riessed Weed (tobacco, of course, the only weed that’s blessed), 
and printed in excellent old-fashioned taste by Copeland & Day, Boston. 


Ella Higginson’s volume of poems had already gone into its second 
edition before Christmas. 
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BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM 


The commonplace soul delights in adages. It is much easier 


BY PROVERS. to run one’s acts into a few ready-made moulds furnished by 


“A LITTLE 


the wisdom and experience of others than to carve out charac- 
ter from the hard material of life by means of one’s own principles. 
The grain of truth imbedded in a maxim is always a lurking danger. 
“Virtue turns vice, being misapplied,” might be popularized into 
‘*the truth faithfully lived up to is often as bad as a lie.” When the 
truth in question is one which appeals to the apostle of the average, the 
worshipper of man as he is, the moral obstructionist whose joy that 
things might be worse absolves him from all effort at betterment, false- 
hood faints beside it as a’ power for evil. Take the charge of danger so 
often brought against ‘‘a little learning.’? What comfort lurks in it for 
those who know, and want to know, nothing at all! And yet, even a lit- 
tle learning is preferable to a great deal of ignorance. 


Knowledge, much or little, never hurt any human being. He 


LEARNING.” who seems to suffer from it suffers only from ignorance of his 


TOOLS AND 


limitations. It is not in what he knows that danger lies, for 
the man of smal] knowing; it is in what he does not know, the 
great untrodden and undreamed-of field of knowledge which must be 
opened to his imagination, before he can learn his own insignificance. 
It is not the little learning then, but the large estimate, that is the 
dangerous thing. The man who shoes your horse or cuts your hair does 
not do it the worse because he knows a little Latin, but because he thinks 
he knows a great deal. And he thinks he knowsa great deal because 
his imagination is defective and fails to tell him how much there is to 
know. 

The attempt of veneered culture not to show surprise at anything lest 
thereby it betray ignorance, is a feeble effort to ape the really wise who 
are never surprised at the ignorance of anyone, least of all at their own, 
and who use their knowledge to remove, not to conceal it. 


Because the schools do not send our youth into the world with 


USE OF THEM. 4 kit of tools and a trade at their finger ends, there are those 

who are pessimistic concerning our social and industrial 
future ; but it is not likely that the new system of education, any more 
than the old, will enable callow boys and girls to know just what the 
world wants done, and whether they are able to do it. 








_ 
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When we have got our highly specialized American, densely ignorant 
of all things but his own dependent craft, we may find him a clamorous 
and turbulent citizen. He has learned to make watch keys, and all our 
watches are stem winders—what are we going to do about it? With his 
hand on our throats and his angry breath in our faces, as he asks the 
question, we may wish that we had not exchanged for him the facile 
product of a no doubt faulty system, who aimed too high, perhaps, but 
caught at something as he fell and hungon hopefully. What if he did 
try to be alawyer when God meant him for a blacksmith? the mistake 
was between him and his Maker, and he did not hold the State responsi 
ble. When we turn the man out, not a man but a blacksmith, Heaven 
knows where his blows will fallif his anvil be bare. 

It is out of the ambitious, the attempts and the failures, that we get 
our really great, and when we sneer at the aspirations of the crude and 
untaught we should remember that it is only when they fail that they 
are folly. When they succeed they are biography. 

By no twisting or turning will the letters of democracy spell 
content. When crowns cease to be hereditary crosses cease 
to be so as well. If a man may not rule because his father 
was a king, another need not mend shoes because his father cobbled. 
Eternal hope is eternal unrest. 

If our youth come home from school with “high notions ’’ it is by no 
means certain that they learned them there. Why not accuse our 
schools of teaching gambling, because speculation is in the air? When 
‘*high notions ’’ disappear from among us the republic will be dead and 
buried. 

Education is the safety valve of ambition. Let your High School boy 
and girl try what they will, and fail if need be; they will come out of it 
happier and saner and less of a menace to society than those whose am- 
bitions smoulder under a dead weight of ignorance. When we have no 
boys and girls with ambitions too lofty for their circumstances we shall 
have no men and women of attainments lofty enough for our needs. We 
must take the evil with the good. 

When parents learn to believe, teachers will, no doubt, learn 
to teach, that education is a means of happiness, not of gain. 
The public wail which our youth hears today against the 
schools, that they do not furnish something readily exchangeable for 
dollars, is but an evidence of our national vice—commercialism. When 
we at home have taught our boys and girls that money is a means of 
education, not education a means of making money, we shall be ready 
to bring a charge against our schools because our children come from 
them with undue reverence for appearances. It will not be a glad- 
some day for America when our system of education enables the poor 
man, with the seal of the State’s approval, to throw his children a little 
earlier to the wolves—to shift from his shoulders to theirs the burden of 
money-getting. If children are forced into the labor market today. let 
us set about preventing, rather than encouraging it. When the willing 
among us are idle it is not from lack of work or knowledge, but from 
inability to combine them. Knowing how to do one thing or many will 
not insure success. The man or woman who is ready to ‘‘ turn their hand 
to anything ’’ is never out of work, and itis for this self-respecting adapt- 
ability that we must look to our common schools. 

No one knows just what the work of the future is to be, but all of us 
know the kind of men and women who will do it well. Active, alert, 
industrious, courageous, conscientious, hoping for the best and ready for 
the worst—these are the men and women our schools and homes should 
be making. Whether they doit by means of the classics or the forge, 
through the brain or the hand, matters little, but that they do it matters 
much. 
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AT SHORB’S, NEAR PASADENA, Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY J. A. FOSHAY 


HE Executive Committee of the National Educa- 

itonal Association by unanimous vote on Dec. 17th, 

1898, confirmed the vote of the Directory taken 
last July to hold the {next meeting in Los Angeles 
city, July 11th to 14th, 1899. This meeting will 
be the most important ever held in this part of the 
State, and the advantages of it to the western 
coast and Southern California cannot be estimated. 
It will bring to us the best thinkers along educa- 
tional lines, and thus afford opportunities for our 
teachers and others interested in educational work 
to hear discussions from specialists in the several 
departments. 

The educational prominence of California with 
her two great universities, her four excellent State 
Normal schools, her 10,000 teachers and her liber- 
ality in paying for her educational work, had no 
little weight in causing the directors of this great 
association to recognize us and expect a repetition of the generous wel- 
come which was given at San Francisco in 1888. It was no easy matter 
to secure the selection of Los Angeles, for other competing cities had the 
assistance of strong corporations and zealous workers to push their 
claims. Credit should be given to Messrs, E. T. Pierce, Earl Barnes and 
S. T. Black, who succeeded in securing the vote for Los Angeles in 1896. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants and Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Board of Trade and the Educational Department of this city, 
together with the Santa Fé and Southern Pacific railroad companies, 
have all done effective work in securing the meeting for Los Angeles. 

This association was incorporated in 1886, and has at the present time 
$60,000 in the permanent fund. It has three classes of members, viz., 
active, associate, and corresponding. Any teacher and any person act- 
ively associated with the management of an educational institution, 
library or periodical, may become an active member upon application, 
indorsed by two active members, and the payment of the enrollment fee 
of $2, together with $2, the annual dues for the year. All active mem- 
bers must pay the annual dues of $2, and will be entitled to a volume of 
the proceedings. If the annual dues are not paid membership lapses, 
and cannot be restored except by payment of the enrollment fee and the 
annual dues. Any person may become an associate member by paying 
the yearly membership fee of $2. The association has sixteen different 
departments, all of which are always well represented at the annual 
meeting. 

At the present time everything points to a very large meeting next 
July, and in importance it will be second to no other meeting ever held 
on this Coast. The teachers as a class are especially trained to observe, 
and accustomed to secure all information possible in regard to the coun- 
try to use in their school-rooms ; and the information given to the teach- 
ers, who represent 15,000,000 boys and girls, will be given by them in 
the schools, and thus the attractions of our great State will besent to the 
homes of the children'who attend the schools of this vast country. 

We are pleased to note that the teachers and others, not only in South- 
ern California, but in the central and northern portions of the State, are 
all interested in making the next meeting a success. At the meeting of 
the State Teachers Association, recently held in Santa Rosa, the 
following resolution was adopted with much enthusiasm : 











THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘*That we recognize the suitable reception and entertainment of this 
association as a matter not merely of local concern, but a responsibility 
and privilege of the whole State of California; we urge upon the 
teachers, the school authorities and the friends of educators generally in 
this responsibility and privilege with right good will, and that they 
begin at once to plan for attendance upon the meeting at Los Angeles 
in July.” 

The enthusiasm already begun will spread as time goes on, and the 
teachers, school officers and others comprehend the situation. Each 
must do something, so that every school district in the great State may 
assist in giving such a welcome as shall reflect credit on California: 





LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 


The railroads have made satisfactory rates—the most favorable, in- 
deed, ever granted to any transcontinental convention or to the National 
Educational Association for any meeting. 

As the tickets will be good until September 2d, members are already 
planning to spend their vacation in California. They will take excur- 
sions to the orange groves, Catalina Island, Mount Lowe, Santa Monica, 
and San Diego. They will visit Santa Barbara, Yosemite, Mount Shasta, 
the Lick Observatory and other points of interest in our State. 

The meeting of the Southern California Teachers Association for the 
year of '98 and ’99 has been postponed, and all our forces will be utilized 
to assist in preparing a repetition of the receptions which have spread 
the fame of California for generous hospitality. 
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THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HORSE SHOW. 


HE coming Horse Show, to be held in Fiesta Park, 
Opi city, during the first four days in February, will 
be another indication of the progressiveness of 
Southern California. This inaugural exhibition bids 
fair to eclipse any previous event in the history of 
Los Angeles from a spectacular and educational point 
of view. 

In nearly all the larger cities of the United States, 
Horse Shows have been and are being held, and the 
usual benefits derived therefrom redound greatly to 
the benefit of the city wherein they are given. 

At the time of the first Horse Show in San Fran- 
“cisco in 1894, there were but few fine equipages to be 
seen around the thoroughfares of that city. After 
three successful annual Horse Shows, however, a 
spirit of competition was apparent among the lovers 
of fine horse flesh, which manifested itself by the 
appearance on the streets of new traps and equipages, with the result 
that today San Francisco can boast of some of the prettiest turnouts to 
be seen west of Chicago.?- = 

When‘it is considered that Los Angeles, with a population of one- 
third of that of San Francisco is also enabled to give an exhibition 
which will equal any heretofore given in San Francisco, this fact in 
itself speaks volumes for the enterprise of the citizens of Los Angeles. 

The coming exhibition bids fair to be a glorious success. Already 
more than ninety exhibitors have entered their horses and equipages, 
besides which arrangements have been made for special features to be 
introduced at the time of the show, such as polo playing, lasso throw- 
ing aud rough riding, all of which will be doubly interesting to our 
Eastern tourists, who have seen but little of the skill in horsemanship 
of some of our Western vaqueros. 

As a society event moreover the Horse Show will be a gala one. No 
entertainment can be given on such a magnificent scale as that of a 
Horse Show, for the reason that thousands of spectators and visitors 
may be accommodated, and that at the opening of this event the show 
resolves itself into a huge reception where the box holders may ex- 
change calls, entertain their friends and erstwhile gaze at prancing 
thoroughbreds and listen to the harmonious melodies issuing from the 
band stand. 

February Ist to 4th inclusive, 1899, is the date set for the first annual 
Horse Show, and on the Monday following there will be played at 
Agricultural Park a match game of Polo between the Riverside and 
Burlingame polo teams. The last game played by these teams was won 
by our Riverside team, and much speculation is going the rounds as to 
who will be the victors or vanquished during the coming match. 
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Another interesting feature which has grown out of the holding of 
the first Horse Show in this city is that on Tuesday, February 7th, there 
will be a series of pony races for gentlemen riders, also at Agricultural 
Park, participated in by members of the Riverside and Burlingame 
taems, as well as other gentlemen from in and about Los Angeles. 











REDLANDS. 


BY JOHN A. KNIGHT 






® ITUATED at the base of the San Bernardino range of 
mountains on the now famous “ Kite-Shaped Track ”’ of the 
Santa Fé, Redlands has become one of the most delightful 
and popular resorts of California. It is reached by three 
railroads, and the distance to Los Angeles is covered in two 


hours. 

A dozen years ago a few scattered dwellings marked the 
site where Redlands nowstands. The broad valley, embrac- 
ing thousands of acres of fertile land, was then covered with 
sagebrush, except here and there where a few cleanings had 


been made and young orchards planted. But the quality of 
\, the soil had already been tested and only a little energy was required to 
obtain water for irrigation by tapping the supply of the Santa Ana river, 
j which has its birthplace among the white-topped mountains that rise to 
great height beyond the eastern extremity of the valley. 

A remarkable development of the section began at once and has con- 
tinued ever since. Hundreds of acres were set out to oranges and these 
groves have since come into bearing, making Redlands one of the prin- 
cipal orange producing sections of the country. 

There are now twelve orange-packing houses in Redlands, 
year the shipments of oranges from the section amounted to 494,789 
boxes, or a little over 1400 carloads. Many of the groves are just coming 
into bearing, and the output for future years will be greatly increased. 

The Redlands oranges have taken first place in the marts of the coun- 
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REDLANDS. 





L. A. Eng. Co VIEW ON CAJON STREET. Everett, Phote., Kedlands 


try for the last few years on account of their superior quality. They are 
acknowledged to surpass in delicate flavor the oranges grown in any 
other section, and buyers always pay more for Redlands fruit than for 
any other. The attainment of this result has been due partly to the 
quality of the soil and partly to the fact that growers have devoted a 
great deal of their time and money to the scientific study of orange cul- 
ture. 

The picturesque location of Redlands never fails to win the admiration 
of the tourist and is a ‘‘juy forever’’ to the resident. The valley lies in 
the shape of a horseshoe, and to the north and east lofty mountains rear 
their heads into the sky. To the westward the valley opens toward the 
coast, and one has an unbroken vision of the San Bernardino mountains 
extending a hundred miles. To the eastward, half a dozen miles away, 
the head of the valley is seen, and back of the first range of hills two 





L. A Eng. Co THE A. K. SMILEY PUBLIC LIBRARY. verett, Photo., Redlands 
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L. A. Eng. Co RESIDENCE OF A. K. SMILEY. Everett, Photo , Redlands. 


lofty peaks, San Bernardino and San Gorgonia (the latter familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Grey-back)’’ stand watch like immovable sentinels. 

Along the south edge of the valley runs another range of hills. The 
crests of several of these have been leveled and are now crowned with 
magnificent homes. 

The Cafion Crest park, the home of Messrs. A. H. and A. K. Smiley, 
is situated on the hills south of Redlands that divide the valley from 
San Timoteo Cafion. The park includes two hundred acres commonly 
known as Smiley Heights. 

The Messrs. Smiley realizing the possibilities there for a beautiful 
home purchased the land and built two handsome residences thereon. 
They began their first planting in 1890 and since then have transformed 
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L. A Eng. Co RESIDENCE OF A. HORNBY. Everett, Photo., Redlands 
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L. A. Eng Co RESIDENCE OF A. H. SMILEY. 


the scene into a wonderland of flowers and foliage. They have built 
driveways, created artificial lakes and planted forests. Barren ridges 
have been changed into flower gardens and dry washes into forest glens. 
Almost every variety of tree, shrub and flower that flourishes in the 
semi-tropics is to be found there. In all there are over a thousand vari- 
eties of trees and shrubs, to say nothing of the flowers. The park is 
private property, but is always open to the public, and thousands of tour- 
ists enjoy its matchless beauty every year. 

One of the attractive features of Redlands is the new public library 
which was donated to the city by A. K. Smiley, and has just been com- 
pleted. The library is a fine structure and was erected at a cost of $50,- 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. THE CASA LOMA. F T. Johnson, Art 


000. The exterior of the building is of mission style with carved stone 
trimmings and tiled roof. The interior is finished in oak. The building 
is named after its generous doner and is called the ‘‘A. K. Smiley Pub- 
lic Library.’’ 

Redlands is a place of handsome residences where no effort at artistic 
adornment has been spared, and the community is one of educated, law- 
abiding people, and is constantly being increased by newcomers who 
want to settle where there is plenty of ** good company.’’ Thousands of 
tourists come to Redlands every winter. Some are visitors for the first 
time, but many make it their habit to return year after year. 

In the matter of hotels for the accommodation of visitors Redlands is 
particularly fortunate. The Casa Loma or ‘* House upon the Hill”’ is 
one of the leading hotels on the Coast The property recently changed 
hands and is owned by the Casa Loma Hotel Company of which Edward 
S. Graham, formerly of Philadelphia, is president and Joseph H. Bohon, 
for the past eight years manager of the Westminster Hotel in Los An- 
geles, is secretary and manager. Mr. Bohon is a well known boniface, 
and the fact that he has assumed the active management of the Casa 
Loma is a guarantee that visitors to Redlands can find everything to be 
desired in the way of hotel accommodation. 

Its location upon a promontory commands a grand panoramic view of 
the valley for miles in every direction. On top of the building there is 
a large glass-enclosed room fitted up as a sun parlor and also as a look 
out tower where a powerful telescope will be placed for the use of guests. 

The Windsor is the leading “‘up-town”’ hotel. It is situated conven- 
iently to the railway stations and caters to the patronage of commercial 
men. The hotel was recently purchased by W. G. Howard, formerly of 
the Hollenbeck in Los Angeles, and is now run as a model of neatness 
and good taste. 

The Redlands of today isa thriving settlement of over 5000 inhabit- 
ants. The residents represent the best classes from the East who have 
visited other famous resorts of the West and finally settled here because 
charmed with the valley and its surroundings. Of course in such a 
community there are churches representing almost every denomination. 
There are numerous societies as well for the study of literature and art. 
The Redlands High School is a source of pride to the residents. Itisa 
fine institution ranking second among the High Schools of California in 
its standard of scholarship and equipment. 
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